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ABSTRACT ^ J 

Articles written by' wonen educators and counselors 
are provided with accoapanying reso'urce inforaation in this five- part 
Bonograph which focuses? on the need for and the iapleientation- of sex' 
equity vocational counseling at coaauliity colleges. Part I exaaines 
the role the counselor can play in eliainating the effects of sex 
stereotyping on the occupational decisions a.ade by woaen and in 
aaleing occupational training available to woaen In areas 
traditionally 'doBlnated by man. Part \l discusses the institutional 
coaaitaent needed to provide sex equity counseling in teras of 
proqraas and services, and, Part III exaaiaes the special needs of 
various target populations, including ainorities, aiddle-aged woaen 
re-enterin-g the job aarket, displaced hoaeaakers, and welfare 
recipients. Part IV explores various techniques that can be used in 
iapleaenting sex equity, including gr.oup counseling, workshops, 
awareness training, life/work planning, coaaunity activities and 
clubs, computerized career counseling, and granting college credit 
for hoaeaaking and volunteer work experience. Part V describes the 
exeaplary counseling prograas and services provided for woaen 
students at six coaaunity colleges. A bibliography of materials 3f 
interest to students, counselors, and adainistrators is appended. 
(JP) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Cc;j(iinunlty and junior colleges are the fastest growing segment of post 
secondary educational Institutions. In the United States today. Enrollnent ^ 
pattern^ are changing r^ldly^ with women representing the largest single 
growth factor. More than two million women per year are entering two-year 
cqpimunity <j:olleges, in search of skills and cre'dentlals for entry or reentry 
into the labor force. Scholastic counselors have struggled to. reorient 
institutional resources to serve women better. 

* Ih 1976-77 r the Center for Women's Opportunities of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) ^pioneered by develop- 
ing "A Study of Women in Connitinlty and Junior Colleges" with funds from 
the Carnegie Corporation. Among the chief findings of. that study was that 
t%#o-year colleges needed technical assistance in developing workable models 
for outreach, counseling, qnd vocati^onal testing of women to encourage 
wider exptesation.of career and lifestyle oppoi:tunities . 

This book, funded under Women's Educational Equity Act of xhe U.S. 
Office of Educatfon, Is the prc^uct of a continuing study of successful 
women's programs. in two-year colleges; In the fall of 1977, all 1,200 
two-^year colleges in^the United States >rere invited to participate in this 
study. A total of 542 colleges submitted backgrovmd information regarding 
their counseling programs. From those response^. Equity Counseling for 
Community College women was derived. _ ^ 

Parts I through IV of Equity .Counseling for Community College Women 
are directed to the practitioner who^ needs "How-to" information on current 
approaches to serving target populations of females. They were written py 
praptitioners i^or practitioners. These articles were gleaned from nearly 
100 sofamitted to. the Center for Women's Opportunities during the project * 
year. Part V describes the approaches used by six different colleges in 
counseling their women students. It was develQt)ed for administrators and 
trustees to us in expanding equity counseling in two-year colleges (now 
numbering mofe than 1,200) . 

The program staffs of the specified colleges prepared reports on their 
counseling models, which were evaluated .by project staff members and know- 
ledgeable consultants. 

'/ 

^ During the winter of 1977-78, .project staff members also paid two-day 
visits to each of the six sites to gather materials for this report and the 
"How-to" gvide for equity counseling in two-y^ar colleges. During the 
spring and summer of 1978, a Delphi panel of counseling professionals 
comrltt^ed to sex equity and affirmative action in two-year colleges reviewed 
copies of these materials. 

During April 1978, representatives of the six programs met in Atlanta, 
Georgia, during the American Association of Community Colleges Convention. 
They shaured their expertise and enthusiasm .with more than 200 delegates 



from 33 states. An audiotape of their presentations is available through 
the AACJC Publicatfons Office. 

The AACJC 's Center for Women's Opportunities hopes that wide dissemina- 
tion of this report will encourage many two-year colleges to develop stronger 
conmitments to sex-equity counseling. 

^ Readers who are not familiVr with the work of the Center for Women's 
opportunities will also want tc \read l^wo other recent publications that 
offer substantive background information on the need for increased institu- 
tional comnitment to equity coun^elin^: Women' in Cownunitv and Junior 
colleges (Eliason, 1977) arid Negltected Women; The E ducational Needs of 
Displaced Homemakers. Single ttothTrs, and Older Women (Eliason^ J.978) . For 
those working in the realm of occxipatibnal or technical education, Ms.. 
E^liason's article, "It's Time To dfistereotype ," in the 1977-78 edition of » 
Tecnnician Yearbook , offeri concrete proposals for increasing economic 
equity through educational/ equit^r " 

There is a wealth of decent information on the subject of counseling 
women who are reaching out broaden their horizons. Sometime in the near 
future, we hope to produce a complete, cpmprehensive bibliography that will * 
, include all the references given at the ends of the individual articles in 
this book and in Six Open Dobrs , so that persons working in this field will 
have at their fingertips almost all the source materials gathered into one 
master list.* 
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I have met brave women who are exploring the outer 
edge of human possibility with no history to guide 
-them,, and with a courage to make themselves vulnerable 
that I find moving beyond words. 

— Gloria Steinem 



THE WOMAN'S NEEDS 

Mature women (those 30 years old and more) are returning to school and 
to the iob tP-rket in record number?. As they <Jo so, they Are looking for 
direction and comfort from community college counselors, teachers, and 
administrators. Consequently, community college ed^qators are often placed 
in the pivotal position of- helping or hindering Significant numbers of women 
who are exploring brave new worlds. If the educators retreat from the 
challenge, chances are that wom6n will also retreat. 

If the educators respond with fairness, commitment, and understanding, 
the women seeking help will often gain the courage and confidence to move 
ahead with their plans. This courage to forge ahead— to risk becoming 
vulnerable— involves opening up to new ideas and new people, and requires 
making conscious decisions about one's life. TKis courage signals a change 
from old roles and rules to new ones; security and familiarity recede, while 
new challenges and unfamiliar paths present themselves. And too, this courage 
and vulnerability are characterized by the "private" self giving way to the 
more "public" self of student or employee. 

Throughout this process of developing the courage to become vulnerable, 
the woman returning to school or work needs a variety of services from the 
counselor, teacher, or administrator who touches "^er life, ^ome researchers 
have suggested that particular attention be paid to the reentry process with 
its preparation phase and tts decisionmaking phase. Brooks (.1976) suggests 
that these phases include a series of stagey which must be addressed; 
(1) vague discontent, U) inner preparation, (3) intensive ^family involve- 
ment, (4)- assessment, (5) generating alternatives, (6) narrowing alternatives 
and value clarification. and (7) implementation and goal setting. Brooks, goes 
on to suggest that exposure to role models will provide encouragement to re- 
entry women. This may be particularly important since .70 percent of a sample 
of adult women clients said they could not identify a womah-whojiad served 
as a role moSol. She adds that due to a lack of preparation some^voroenwill 
need more intensive help with implementation skills such as preparing a 
resume, applying and interviewing for jobs and assertiveness training. 

Hooper (1979) presents an' innovative approach to counseling returning 
women students. She suggests that counseling should involve the women's 
families quite early in their academic careers. Hooper found that family 
coping style was related to the wives' performance of the student role and 
t^iat counselors can help both woir^n slAidents and their families understand 
the demands of the student role, impact on the family and coping strategies. 

' ♦ 



still other researchers put the emphasis for services on self- 
direction and self -management. Behavioral self -management is the awareness A 
of and the skills to arrange the circumstances which effect an individual's 
behavior, /Kriomboltz and Shapiro (1979) outline what they see as the 
important components of self -management, including (1) self-awareness, 
(2) environmental awareness and (3) competence in applying specific psycho- 
logical skills. In all of these components the emphasis is on what th« 
woman wishes to do to help herself. - 

Still other writers stress the importance , of creative life planning. 
Newman (1979) writes of the need to balance career and self-fulfillment 
while developing flexible long-range plans. According to Newman, a life 
planning program must fir-st help women find out about their work and life 
and then must help women integrate their life design and plan to implement 
it. 

In general though, most writers acknowledge that the "returnees" need 
both personal attention and accurate information. First, the" "retxlrnees" 
need both group and individual attention . Women returning to school or 
entering the job market need to know they i are not alone ahd need to know 
that .others have succeedeci in their attemj^ts to explore new lifestyles. 
They need to develop self-conf idence-and the introspective selfishness that 
permits women to ask questions su;2h as "Who am I?" "What do I want?" During 
their first steps toward independ^ence, wojnen can find effective help in 
exploratory groups, workshops, and^ courses focusing on shared experience3# 
conf idence-))uilding tasks, and ec^ atmosphere of open questioning. 

Women changing their lifestyles also need. individual attention in the 
form of adequate, unbiased counseling and advi&ing. Individual attention 
and counseling can provide the synthesis that many women need to put themselvei 
together and into th^ world. Th)is synthesizing work of counseling can run the 
gamut from giving a gentle push/to a frightened woman standing at the doorstep 
of a lifestyle change, to giving support and perhaps running interference for 
women encountering the many obstacles inherent in developing their full 
t^otential. Women returning to school need the counsel of proactive change 
agents who are not afraid to risk confronting an institution with, either its 
blatant sexism or its more subtle apathy. 

Second, women need current, accurate, nonbiased information about 
themselves and the world of work. Testing to discover aptitude, interests 
and personality traits may provide some bf this information, but such testing 
is only a small part of the required information. Women need up-to-date job 
market outlooks, accurate job descriptions, and occupational information that 
addresses both lifestyles and career values, essentials, and preferences. 
Other informational needs are educational requirements and educational 
possibilities-, including credits for work experience and readily accessible 
continuing education courses. 

A carution about information is in order here. * Much existing career 
Information is biased, ahd an educator has a responsibility to counteract 
\that bias by recognising it and correcting it where possible. Second, 
\nformation given primarily with a job market supply-and-demand orientation ' 



may mistadcenly used as a directive, rather than a guide, by both 
educators . and the older female student, A supply-and-demand orientation 
focuses primarily on the exti^rnal considerations of specific job require- 
ments, job openings, and salaries rather than equally on the internal 
qualities of needs, values, and interests of the part^w iiar wbman. It i« 
vital that in the jprocess of giving career information, both, the personal, 
internal and the public, extf rnai truths be explored. 

THE ^EFFECTS OF STEREOTYPING • ^ 

Unfortunately, both the attention and the information that older 
women need are often denied them because of sex-role stereotyping . Sex- 
?*bie stereotyping is the assumption that an individual must conform to 
certain behavior patterns because of his or her ,se3t. Stereotyping affects 
individual attitudes, institutional policies, and social expectations, 
and because of its pervasive effect, it merits a closer look. 

Socialization and Sex-Role Stereotyping 

Occupational sex-role stereotyping is evident earl^y in the socialization 
of children. Schlossberg and Goodman (1972) found that such stereotyping 
clearly existed among kindergarteiters and sixth graders. Children in kinder- 
garten and sixth grade at two schools were asked to respond to 12 drawings 
representing work settings of six occupatio^is considered masculine and six 
occupations considered feminine. The children were shown the drawings by 
an interviewer who asked, "Could a man work here? Could a women work here?*' 
According to the children interviewed, a woman could not fix television 
sets or cars or design buildings. They did say, however, that a woman could 
work as a librarian, waitress, or 'nurse. 

Brady and Brown (1973) studied 570 eight- and ten-year-olds from five 
socioeconomic classejs to examine sex differences on selected vocational 
variables. Results showed that, at ages eight and ten, boys gave signifi- 
cantly more choices than girls. The majority of girls chose tjeacher, nurse, 
or housewife as an occupation; thus, the authors concluded th^t girls have 
occupationally limited themselves by eight years of age. Children's reading 
material as well can give a girl the message that she is inferior while boys 
are taught that they have limitless horizons. Consequently a girl can have 
a harrow vision of occupational choice, lowered confidence, and lowered 
motivation to' achieve (Lynch, 1975). In part, women are clustered at the 
lower end of the pay scale because different expectations for men and women 
are reinforced early in life. , 

It is apparent also that stereotypic predispositions continue to affect 
choices in later life. For example, Olive (1972) asked subjects in a sample 
of male and female high school students to choose any occupation they might 
"like to enter." The* study found that females did not aspire to the most 
prestigious positions and also generally restricted themselves to typically , 
••feminine" occupations. Other researchers studied the resolution of career 
conflicts by male and female college-educated and non-college-educated adultJ 
Most studies reported that a significant number of women wefe tnotivated to 
subordinate their interests to a man and. not to seek self-expression through 
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a career. Many others suggested that the occupational status of women 
will not chfinge until notions about the "proper" female role are changed. 

Counselors and Sex-Roie Stereotyping 

The effect of sexidm and stereotypic sex-role attitudes h'^ld by 
counselors on the occupational choices of students has been well documented. 
Thomas and Stewart (1971) found significant differences in counselor 
attitudes toward female clients with deviate (engineer) as opposed to 
conforming (home economics) career goals. The authors found that: although 
counselors equally accepted .clients with deviate and conforming goals, 
they did not approve of the deviate goal as highly, and female counselors 
felt a greater need to counsel these clients. 

Bingham and House (1973a, 1973b) used a questionnaire to estimate 
counselor attitudes and accuracy of information about women and the world 
of work. The authors found that male counselors hell more negative attitudes 
• toward women a^d work than did their female counterparts. They suggested s 
that counselors should receive some guidance in making their professional 
services equally valuable for all clients. In a now classic study Broverman 
et al. (1972) found that most mental health professionals ih their study 
believed that healthy women differ from healthy men by being more submissive, 
less ..independent and^more easily influenced. 

Career X ite rat ure. Interest Inventories and Stereotyping 

Career literature and interest inventories can also suffer from sex 
bias. Before the unisex Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory /was introduced, 
many reviews of educational testing practices indicated thai interest 
inventories generally restricted career choices of women. Additionally, 
Birk (1975) examined the mknuals of four commohly used intefrest inventories 
and found that in varying degrees the material contained explicit suggestions 
and subtle implications that were stereotypic in nature, \^n addition Birk 
found that interpretive materials and the design and format of the interest 
profiles may convey a stereotypic orientation to careers w Even the unisex 
Sttong-Campbell Interest Inventory designates "M" for male norms and "^" 
for female norms thus perhaps making it apparent to women tti^t^here are 
still some occupations which are viewed as male. In a related study Verheyden 
Milliard (1975) outlines the three overall factors of interest inventories 
which may limit the choices that the returning woman makes. These factt^rs are 
the cultural set of the woman taking the inventory , the cultural set of -^e 
counselor administering and interpreting the inventory, and the nature of the 
inventory itsplf. The author suggests that generic language, sex labels, and 
age references be eliminated from interest inventories. She adds that the 
counselor's manual should include a discussion of ^e special counseling and 
support needed for reentry women. In addition she suggests the development 
of a respondent's handbook that the client can take with her, thereby making 
her less dependent on the counselor. , - • 

Birk, Cooper, and Tanney (1973) also examined occupational literature 
for evidence of stereotyping in career illustrations. The researchers 
examined illustrations in the Encyclopedia of Careers , the Science Research 
Association Occupational Briefs , the Occupational Outlook Handbook , and 



several hundred career information pamphlets. Very few women appeared in 
the 2,000 illustrations examined. When women were shown, they were usually 
pictured in traflitional occapations— working indoors as nurses, teachers, 
secretaries, "tfr librarians. The researchers concluded that career illustra- 
tions do not accurately portray the actual world of work, and that the 
illustrations do portray a subtle notion of sex-appropriate career aspirations. 

Future Prospects 

Obviously, sex-role stereotyping can limit the occupational and, thus, 
the educational choices of women. There is a clearly defined need to develop 
and evaluate programs for women in which sex-role stereotyping is confronted 
and explored, unbiased career -^exploration is encouraged, and counselor bias 
is minimized. Counselors or educators need to use their indignation and 
imagination constructively, as they confront the needs and problems of their 
new clientele: women returning to school. , This constructive use of indigna- 
tion can take the form of providing unbiased personal attention and unbiased 
information. Where possible and appropriate the responsible educator , must 
also assist in reasoned attempts at changing social and institutional barriers. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Nontraditional occupations for women are those in which 80 percent or 
more of the positions are held by men\ During the past year at Waukesha 
County Technical Institute, we have had women who range in age from 18 to 
52 years /enJEering the following nontraditional vocational/technical programs: 

Auto mechanics Mechanical drafting 

Apprenticeship programs r Police science 

Bartering Property assessment 

Electronics Supermarket management 

Industrial safety . '. Tool- and- die making 

Machine- tool operation Welding ' 

- Mechanical design 

CpUNSELOR REQUIREMENTS / • 

^. 

The counselor is^^he link between th€^ woman and the nontraditional ' 
training program. Tliereforfe, I will first suggest some basic requirements 
for counselors. Although the list is by no means complete ^ it was care- 
fully conpiled to cover as may points as possible. These 'observations, stem 
fjrom my several years of experience as a counselor in a technical institute. 

First and foremost, counselors nlust believe that all jobs can be filled 
by females and males. The* stereotypes of the "nurturing" female nurse and 
tlie "rough, and tough" male construction worker must be laid to rest. This 
does not mean that counselors are dedicated to finding male secretaries and 
f^^maie bricklayers, but rather that they rowst be dedicated to helping people 
. find careers, that suit their unique talents and interests, not their sex. 
• • • * 

Next, counselors need wide knowledge of careers and need to know where 
to get the pertinent information. (Ideally, a counselor should have a wide 
range of work experience and should possess a variety of career data.) 
Counselors are constantly gathering new insights by talking -to people in 
diversified occupations. , An inquiring mind and the ability. to ask the right' 
questions will help counselors continually to expand theixr knowledge of the 
world of paid employment. 

Certainly counselors must be well aware of the income differential 
between jobs thought of as "female" and jobs thought of as "male." And in 
1977, the gap between male and female whges widened further. Although / 
nearly half .of, all women over 16 are paid workers, their average salaries 
are half those earned by men. , . 
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Historically, women in thi United States have chosen such occupational' 
fields as clerical, retail sales, supportive health care, at^liousehold 
service. These occupations traditionall:, have pa±^ minimum wages and have 
never been noted for advancement opportunities. A two-year secretarial 
science graduate in the Wisconsin area would e&rn approximately $639 per 
morith, whereas a two-;year electronics servicing graduate would earn $926 
per irtonth (Waukesha County Technical Institute, 1977) . With an appreciation 
of the wide disparity in incomes between the sexes, the counselor will 
understand the economic reauons why, women have a need for such infontvation.. 

An avarenei?s of sex-role socialization and stereotyping is needed in 
order to assist the woiQan in making her choice. If she is ^ided by a V 
traditional view of women and work, she wi^l be limite4 in her choices. ^ 
Some clients will need assistance in dealing with the problem of keeping 
theijf •'femininity" while wormiig in a dirty factory. Others may haye concerns 
2ibout combining career and /amtlty. These iateues are very difficult for today's 
women to dt.al with, and they should not be ignored or discounted.. 

' ^ Some counselors may need to explore their own sex- role. socialization 
-and the stereotypes that they may hold. This is best done with a group of 
people that meets for several weeks. An experienced group facilitator can 
provide exercises and infortnat/.on that will assist tlie counselors in getting 
in touch with their views ahd biases. ; ♦ i 

'i I 

When interest and aptitude tests are, used, -the counselor needs to be 
aware of sex bias in the instruments and, should cJeal with such Tssups during; 
the interpretation. For example, on the Strong-Can?)bell Interest Inventory, 
certain occupations are listed only for men or for women. The counselor must 
explain to the client that this selection was due' t-oHfiie small numbers of tfne 
sex employed in such occupations and that it in no way indicates^ that membets 
of either sex are not suited for any occupations they feel qualif;led to pursue. 

It is helpful fox: counselors to know the impact of certain words on , 
mamy women today. In our sincerity, amd v^ith .the best of intentions to help, 
we^'may not realize, that our words may undermine us. A womaA Considering an: " 
apprenticeship needs to be perceive^i ^^s a mature adult about to* make an 
important decision. She will appr»5ciate being, called a woman rather than 
"girl" or "gal," because the word "woman" gives her status and a sense of 
strength. 

Contact with women in a wide variety of nontraditional ^obs and/or 
training programs is a valuaUole source of information for the counselof and 
the client. The counselor needs to know what {Jroblems women face as they 
enter new fields. It is unfair to women to pretend that choosing a non- 
traditional career will be easy. A. realistic appraisal of the pros and 
cons of such a choic^ must be made, and it must be* done without frightening 
the ilient. - 

The counselor must be willing to work with the client while she pursues 
training or during the first few months on the job. She will need moral 
support and someone to help her in dealing with her internal messages. Also, 
some role playing may be necessary to assist her in handling touchy situations 
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I have fouhd that, in most cases, a combination of humor and honesty works 
be9t when dealing with unkind remarks from others. 

A final requirement is that the counselor be skilled in assisting 
people who are drying to make decisions. The client may want you to decide 
for her. You may wish that she %fould^be more interested in nontradition«^l 
occuf^ations. We all know these pitfalls. Give the Information and' sources 
of further knowledge, listen to the client so tfhat she knows you hear l>er, 
show her how to make decisions, and then encourage her to decide for hereelf . 

CLIENT NEEDS . " . 

i 

Information 

Initially what a client 4ieeds is information and someone to help her | 
explore all types of careers — np^t just those in traditional areas.* This can 
be accomplished^ in several way^^s. 

' Discuss with the client all programs in the school catalogue, especially 
those that relate to her aptitudes and interests. (We are assuming that 
your catalogue has been updated and that men and women will be ^pictured in ^ 
nontraditional settings.) For women with math and. art aptitude, one might 
discuss mechanical design and drafting as well as bookkeeping and interior 
decoraiting. 

^ • • • 

Give an idea of general salary;rangeS for variousyOccupations, using 
Government publications such as the Occupational Outlook Handbook or follow- ^ 
up studies done by' your institution. Many welders tr4in no longer than 
clerk- typists, yet the wage dif'ferenti^l is significant. ^ 

Supply the client with informa^tion showincf th^t\women and men dre not 
, . : innately suited to certain occupations on the 'basis of their sex. Since our 
V ' . society tends to provide different experiences^ for boys and girls, inside ^ 

and outside of School, we can hardly cone lu^Je when we test them that the ^ 

differences we find are absolute and biological..^ 

Maintain a •folder or notebook with articles and pictures depicting 
%#omen, preferably , in your state, engaged in nontraditional occupations. ^ 
This will assist th^ client because shQ will be able to see that WQmen 
actually are doing all l^ypes of work. 

Expl6ration " , ^ 

- In addition to gathering information, the client will need tp •3q)loreo 
some of^ the careers »that intrigue her. The counselor can assistr her in , 
this task be several means^ «. . 

• . - " 

• Provide tours of classrooms ihd industries where women can be 

seen. in nontraditional areas. ^ ' 
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Design a special "Hands-On" day to allow women to actually do 
tasks in soro6 of the nontraditional areas so. that the^. get a 
'*feel'* forj the work and can talk with instructors abjdut the 
requirements* 



Keep a file of women in nontraditional fields. Such a file is 
invaluable? clients may call the women, and perhaps even spend 
a day with them at work. Talking to men enployed in these fields 
wiil also provide clients with much-needed information. Using 
the Bolles method, they can ask, "What do you like about your 
work? What do you dislike about your work? How did you get into 
this line of work?" (Bolles, 1972) 

Suggest that clients investigate the upward mobility of 'the ^ 
careers, 'it has been my experience that many women think only 
of the immediate job and do jiot plan ahead for advancement ^nd 
new challenges. Unless they do look for and prepare for advanced, 
opportunities in their chosen fields, they limit themselves. 
If they compare career ladder opportiinities for various jobs, 
they are planning for the future. 



Aptitude Testing 

Once the client has information and has done some exploration, it is 
time for some reality testing. This involves consideration of aptitudes^ 
interests, values, ego strength, and possible problems. 

If the client is urjsure of her aptitudes, it is helpful to go beyond 
the paper-and-pencii tests so traditional in our culture. Some sugges ted' 
alternatives are: 

• Use modules of the Singer Testing Unit that test dexterity, 
spatial relationships, or whatever altitudes are pertinent 
to the occupation heiJiq considered. 

m Be realistic about the lack of experience in certain areas 
that might make some prior training necessary before a client 
actually enters a classroom or job. For example, some women 
will need to become familiar -with the names and uses of various 
tools; women need this i;»formation if they are to compete on 
3 an equal level with men, who probably worked with the tools 

growing up. 

4-' 

• consider areas in which clients may require additional skiir 
development before entering the course. Many women in our 
schools elect to take only the required math courses. Often. 

. * we, find that they have a fear of math that is based not on a 
\ realistic inventory' of their ability, but on the assxjmption 
that it is too difficult for them. Individualized math courses 
can give. such women the chance to attain entry-level math 
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skill,s. Recently soma schcx>ls have begun to offer courses in 
reducing, math anxiety, which Is a problem many; women face. 
• * 

• Offer three- to six-week pretechnlcal classes where women, as 
I ,well as men, may learn the basics of blueprint reading,^ technical 
math, or whatever other areas need to be covered. Such classes 
ease them Into the program, give them time to build some confi- 
dence, and prpvlde the basic Information they need. 

•* iSork creatively with the client in identifying skills she 
already has that can be transferred to the nontradltlonal 
occupations she is considering. For example, if she can thread 
a sewing machine, she can probably do some of the wiring tasks 
required in electronics. If^she^can repair a vacuum cleaner, 
perhaps she can learn to repair other small appliances. 

^ Hake the client aware of skills she has that are not seen as 
valueible by herself or perhaps by others. In addition to being' 
capable of doing the job, employees should possess certain 
personal traits if they are to succeed. The woman who has 
organized a church bazaar may not realize that she has super- 
visory and brganizatlonal ability that is valuable on the job. 
The woman who built the backyard patio at home may not see the 
value of her skills in the construction trades. 

The problems of inte'rest's, values, and ego strength are intermingled' 
*and can be dealt with in a ^variety of ways. 

T The client needs assistance in identifying her main interests and 
needs as they relate to a job. Some factors to consider are variety versus 
routine, working alone versus working with peopXeir and outdoor versus 
Indoor work. Helping her to list these items in order of importance^ is 
part of this task. Then she can see whether or not the occupations she 
is considering fulfill her needs and interests. 

An examination of values may lead her to conclude that: family and 
family opinions are so important that she will not pursue any occupation '-"^ 
unless they approve. Or she may conclu<3e that status is a significant 
factor and thus she will only consider certain occupations. Women to 
whom independence is very important will examine occupations tha^t pay 
well enough to gain this freedom. ' 



A woman's ego strength mus be considered, along with her views on 
being a %#oman. If she is secure within herself and does not fear losing 
her femininity, for example, then she has a much -better chance for success 
in a "man's" job. 

If the' counselor has a good knowledge of transactional analysis, she 
can help the client to explore her adult, child, and parent messages about 
herself &nd the occupation. Lacking that, the counselor might suggest a 
short course in sex-role socialization and stereotyping. 
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Along these same lines, clients need to examine their motivation* 
Women out Ito "show men up" and woiSen entering the field only for the pay 
need help in sorting out. their attitudes and decisionmaking processes 

In the reality-testing process, clients should discuss, with counselors,* 
instructors, and people in the field, possible problems that may arise. 
For example, many apprenticeship programs have hazing traditions that have 
npthing to do with being male or female. The women need to know this, to 
be prepared for it, and to accept it with good humor. Of course, they 
also need to know how to^andle situations that go beyond the; usual. harm- ' 
less types of tricks. 

' Some %^men have reported* that men do not accept them on the Dobj» Ways 
of coping with this can be discus^sad With'' the clients; they must realize 
that men's attitudes' do not reflect on them as persons, but on what they 
ate doing. They n^ed to" leayn to use self-assertiveness, when appropriate, 
and at the same ti^me be able to Elicit help and support from men coworkers. 
Again, a good sense of humor is essential. 

Getting Started 

The last step of the process is *to assist the client' during the entry 
phase, r hmve observed that females vacillate — 5?ometimes they feel very 
strong and independent, and at other times very weak and dependent, if a 
client has developed a good relationship with the counselor prior to this, 
she will "talk ^t out" during this phase. The counselor then serves as a 
sounding board, ^' a supporter, an assistant in problem Solving, and a nurturer. 

« 

The methodic f help pfoven best is to have two or more women in a given 
prpqram or job. They provide support for each other; they do not have to 
be the "lone" woman paving the Ipath for all other women? and they- can help, 
each other solve 'their problems. 

A once-a-week "rap" group for women in nontraditional training areas 
gives them a chance to ventilate and do some creative problem solving. 

Ongoing training in transactional analysis, assertiveness , and rational 
behavior provides them with coping skilly and also helps them to feel better 
about themselves. ' , 

Visits to the women in the training area demonstrate the counselor's 
real interest and conccirn. Instructors often are surprised to see a 
counselor leave the office and enter the classroom. 

^The counselor needs to be available, sometimes without* appointment , 
to share the joys and sorrows of the student. Women need that additional 
support. I have been liberal with my hugs, and I find that to be the best 
of therapy. ' 

V 

Talking with instructors about"^ the progress of the females reinforces 
the fact that the counselors are there to assist in the process. I find 
that most instructors are quite pleased with the performance of the women, 
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especially In classes where they have dealt mainly with young men just 
out of high schoQl. The women bring a stability and maturity to" the class # 
« and In some ca^es they and the young men help one another extensively. 

As you can see, counseling women about Entering nontradltlonal 
occupations Is a complex and long**term task. From the flrpt mention Qf 
an unusual occupation until the time the client Is gainfully and happily 
emrloyed, the. Involved counselor will be there. From the time when the 
woman's eyes first twinkle, as she realizes that she can consider technical 
and vocational' occupations, until the thSB that she shows off her first 
paycheck, the Interested counselor will be there- 

Counselors In this field need, to be knowledgeeible , j^ractlcal» wairm, 
creative, humorous, receptive, and responsive. They must be truly' 
Interested In career counseling and long-term supportive counseling. 
Decisionmaking, problem-*solvlng, and human-relations skills are all 
required. 

Counseling women about goln^ into nontradltlonal occupations is not 
easy. However, it is challenging, excltirg, and rewarding. One does nov 
sit in one's office and watch the world go by. The world is your office! 

A sign hangs in our office window, /'A woman's place is everywhere." 
We believe it; ,do you? . 
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ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMS BENEFIT 
FROM CREATIVE RECRUITMENT COUNSELING 



Alison Caughman, M«£d. , taught mathematics at both the 
secondary school and technical college level, directed 
projects' funded under the Emergency School Aid Act, 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
and now directs the FACET project at Trident Technical 
College in Charleston^ South Carolina. 

Kathy Newman, M.Ed., is a counseloi/at Trident Technical 
College who has concentrated her efforts on helping 
students learn survival skills. Assertiveness training, 
anxiety management, job ir\telrview behavior, and writing 
resumes are just a* few of the areas ifi which she works 
with students. • / . 
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One day in September 1977, a 35-year-old woman (let^s call her Marion 
R.) nervously entered her first class in' engineering drawing at Trident 
Technical College, She looked around and yas glad to see two other women 
in the class.pf 25 students. They were younger than 4h0 was, though, and 
she decided that they certainly looked smarter. No drie else appeared tq 
be as scared as she felt. The -instructor entered th.lfe '61ass, introduced 
himself, and bri,efly explained why engineering drawing was required of all 
beginning engineering technology students. He then gave an overview of 
the course, listed the drafting tool-s the students would need,, and ex- 
plained what the students would be able to d6 by the end of the quarter. 
As he 9poke, Marian realized she' had made a terrible mistake. What had 
ever possessed her to think she pould master engineering technology? 
Sure, she needed the income an engineering technician earns,* After all,, 
'her marriage was failing; she expected that soon sl?e would be supporting 
two children, and she lacked marketable skills. But she oy?viously didn't 
belong in engineering technology; it looked much too difficult. Somehow 
she managed to sit through the class, and as soon as it ended she headed ' 
fov the registrar's office and withdrew from school. Feeling a mixture 
of shame and relief, Marion R, drove home , , , , Marion's story is true, 
and unfortunately it is only one of many. 

In the Charleston, South Carolina, area a combination of affirmative 
action programs and a general shortage of engineering ^technicians has 
created an atmosphere in which women are being recruited by local indus- 
tries. This situation is potentially very good for women in the area. 
High salaries, prestige, opportunities for advancement, and the challenge 
of working within a cteative, constructive profession have made engineer-^ 
ing technology an attractive alternative to the traditional "female occu- 
pations, In response. Trident Tiechnical College created a program known 
as FACET to encourage capable females to enroll in engineering technology. 
Because of FACET'S efforts, women now constitute twelve percent of the 
engineering technology enrollment ♦ 

When Marion R. failed to return to class, the Tr,ident instructor 
asked the FACET project director to investigate. So Marion R*'s story 
became known, and the difficulty was resolved when an admissions 
counselor encouraged Her to give engineering technology another try. 
Marion's problem was that although she had ability , she lacked confidence 
in herself. She was, quite simply , terrified. 

If Marion R, had prepared herself adequately for a career before mar- 
rying and having children, her situation would not have been so difficult. 
She had desperately hoped that her husband would support her and the chil- 
dren long enough for her to become qualified as an engineering technician, 
Tfien she would have had the economic security of being able to support 
herself and her family, if her marriage continued to deteriorate. At the 
age of 35, Marion R. was literally "a man away from welfare," in need of 
both emotional and financial support. 
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This woman's situation illustrates the prensing need for counseling 
two distinct female populations: > 

K Older women who are seeking a viable alternative to their 
current status, and 

2^ High school women who are making all-important career decisions* 

At Trident Technical College, the South Carolina Department of 
Vocational Education has funded FACET, which stands for "Female Access 
to Careers in Engineering Technology." It provides services for high 
school girls: a 12-ininute film showing successful female engineering 
technicians, career counseling, and an eight-week exploratory covurse in 
engineering technology. Although there are no special funds for use with 
older women, program i :rsonnel work with them. The FACET experiences 
have begun to reveal strategies that are beneficial to both groups. In 
developing strategies, several questions surfaced. First, what charac- 
teristics should a counselor look for in prospective candidates? The 
character traits necessary for success in most activities or jobs are 
key factors here also: maturity, self-discipline, motivation, enthusiasm, 
and confidence. Personal neatness is another clue, for it requires 
attention to detail and says much about a person. An aptitude for 
mathematics, and science is essential, and otherwise qualified partici- 
pants may need to strengthen their skills in these areas. 

Second, how can a counselor assist a prbspective enrolled with her 
decisions?" The counselors at Trident try to help students with career 
choices in a number of ways. Through the use of exercises in clarifying 
values and goals, women see how their personal needs and desires may elim- 
inate some jobs as career possibilities. Interest tests such as the 
Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory or the Career Assessment Inventory en- 
able them to explore their likes and dislikes with regard to activities, 
occupations , and types of people. Counselors can discuss job conditions 
and their effects on the individu^al and can explain the various types and 
the duration of education or training needed for certain cereers. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to ask themselves such questions as **What will I gain 
by this choice?** and "What might I lose?" In the field of engineering 
technology, for instance, women can expect to gain good salaries and job 
opportunities, but they also may face unfavorable attitudes among their 
coworkers rhe males they work with might tease or patronize them, reftise 
to take them seriously, or try to scare them off with unreasonable amounts 
of work and pressure. Counselors can help students exaimine these and 
other problem areas* < 

Of great importance — perhaps most importance — in helping students 
make career choices is providing a process* for the student to use in 
making career decisions. Women can use the same process throughout their 
lives to identify values, goals, and interests whenei>er they require a 
change in career. * 



Exposure to the atmosphere of th^ job is also useful in helping 
students choose a career. In the FACET suitiner program, an exploratory 
course allows 100 high school junior and senior girls to get a feal for 
the world of engineering technology. They have ample opportunities not 
only t6 see the engineering technology labs # but also to experience ••hands- 
on" j»ctivities with the equipment that an engineering technician uses. 
By the end of the summer, the. students have gained first--hand knowledge 
about some^ technicians' jobs, because the course includes tours to local 
industries and talks by women already in the field. The entire courpe is 
designed to help them make well-studied career decisions. 

Frequently, women Who decide they want to"" pursue engineering technology 
have not had the proper background in science and math. At Trident, the 
'sciences do not represent a problem, because the beginning drafting, chemis- 
try, and physics courses that are required do not ^assume prior knowledge 
of the subjects. Mathematics, however, is the "critical filter": here 
the students often sink rather than swim. Counselors advise most students 
(male and female) to take one, or sometimes two, elementary algebra courses 
designed to provide a firm foundation in the basics. Great care must be 
taken to place each student in an appropriate math course so that no one 
st£u:ts out over his or her head. Counselors encourage students to spend 
one whole quarter cone etit rating on improving their math skills before 
entering the regular curriculvun, A successful first experience with 
mathematics puts the candidate on solid ground, and it also builds con- 
fidence. 

The developmental studies. department at Trident works with students 
needing basic skills. The math teachers there are 'available during certain 
hours each day for tutoring any student enrolled in an algebra course. 
. This service has been a great help to many students. 

^^The promise of a good salary attracts most candidates to the program. 
However, before they can achieve their goal of gdod wages .r students often 
need help to pay for their educacion. FACET'S financial aid office helps 
needy women who often have children at home for whom they are the bread- 
winners. Usually, they are without marketable skills that would help them 
get employment, or else the jobs they might get pay so poorly that financ- 
ing an education and supporting a family simultaneously would be impossi- 
ble. The financial aid office helps them find sources of money through 
scholarships or through Federal grants (e.g. , Basic Educational Opportu- 
nity Grants) . - 

The placement office alao offers a service to the women in the FACET 
target group. This office assists students in getting part-time jobs to 
supplement other forms of financial aid, and it occasionally finds full- 
time jobs for students so they can meet their financial obligations and 
attend classes at night. 
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The placement office knows the pulee of the businese^ community, for 
the placement director maintains close contact with the companies that 
will hire the graduates • The director informs the students of ftew plants 
opening up in the area emd arranges job interviews for students about to 
graduate* 

Through the school's cooperative education program and in conjunction 
with the placement office, students can sign up for work experience with a 
company and get college Credit as well as a salary. This dual approach 
gives students a chance to get their feet in the d9or of business or indus- 
try and to gain experience to put on their resumes • This program is espe- 
cially good for women who lack confidence in their abilities, since it 
gives them an opportunity to succeed in an industrial envir<inment while 
they are still students. 

The counseling center is another •'helping hand** for women entering 
nontraditional curriculumst A student counselor runs assertiveness train- 
ing groups to teach women formulas for expressing complaints ai>d compli- 
ments, for initiating cdnversations with strangers # and for developing 
other skills that help women to feel that they are in charge of their 
own lives. She also shows them behaviors for projecting businesslike 
attitudes that enhance their chances of being taken seriously in their 
jobs. 

4 

When the, FACET project first began to take shape, the idea of a sup- 
port group for the women in the traditionally 'male curriculums surfaced. 
This idea took thp form of a "nurture group" that includes women from the 
staff and faculty as well as women employed in industry. In its first 
year , the nurture group held sessions on assertive body language and com- 
munications skills, anxiety management techniques, and a panel discussion 
on the ERA. One of the most successful programs was a session in which 
four women who work a& engineers or engineering technicians were invited 
to talk about their jobs. Besides sharing information about the responsi- 
bilities they had and the tasks they performed, the women discussed work- 
ing with men and ways of coping with the various attitudes encountered. 
The students were glad to hear first-hand experiences and to see women 
•<^ho had actually "made it" in the technical woria. i ^ 

Finally, the program coUld not succeed without faculty support. A 
memo listing all females enrolled in engineering technology is circulated 
among the math, science, and engineering faculty. The instructors Ate 
^tfsked to inform FACET'S project office when any of the students have prob- 
lems. (This is how the offipe found out about Marion R. ) 

Often the root causes of problems are personal difficulties with mar- 
riage, finances, or children, and for these there are no easy remedies. 
Additional help for women with these types of problems is on the way — a 
growing list of community-based agencies and individuals is being developed 
to facilitate referrals. Other times all that is needed is to match the 
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irvdividual to an existing college service* At the very least, the student 
gets the message that ••someone out: there cares#"' ; 



Some days, it seems that every female within a 100-mile radius of the 
canpus is asking for career advice* Vtomen who take the initiative and seek 
counseling*, however, represent only a small percentage of the population 
\that could be served. ' 

The secondary school^ are em ideal place to reach large numbers or 
females* Community college^ have a much closer working relationship witn 
industry than do high schools; hence, FACET can perform a raal'service to 
these schools by 'offering to present career awareness programs to their 
students* These presentations are most su^scessfuT'Vhen given to small 
groups of thirty students or*" fewer* The majority of teachers and counsel- 
ors in the high schools have been eager to sponsor such presentations* 
Although the secondary Schools are currer>tly under pressure incorporate 
career development into their courses mbst high school teachers and coun- 
selors admitted tc a lack of knowledge about the job market* Between Octo- 
ber and F^brv/ary, the program reached 1 ,500 students during visits to 35 
high schools in the three-county area Served by Trident* To reach a broad 
spectr\jm of secondary students, entire science and math classes in grades 
9, 10, 11, and 12 were invited to see and hear the presentations* Those 
defjiring followup counseling were invited to. caimpus* 

Women who have graduated from high school are more difficult to reach* 
Offers by FACET to speiak to local women's clubs in the area have met with 
•only limited success* We plan, however, to continue in our efforts to 
meet with these groups* 

And now, what happened to'Marion R*? Three months after her traumatic 
encpunter with engineering technology she left her husband and mov^d, with 
her children, to another state where they live with her mother. Before 
\v2aving Charleston, however, she was advised by ^a FACET staff member that 
a community college near her mother's home offered engineering technology* 
She planned to enroll and try again* 

We think' often of Marion R# and wonder how she is doing* There are 
so many women out there like her — and so many high school girls now in 
the process of becoming like her* There is much work to be done! 
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COUNSELING FOR THE AI.LIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS 



Belita Cowan is a former health care instructor at 
Washtenaw Community College, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
author of Women's Health Care; R esources. Writings 
and Bibliographies (1977) j and founder of the National 
Wdmen's Health Network. 



A STARTING PliACE— THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

With low-cost tuition and open-door policies, community colleges have 
expanded educational opportunities for millions of students. Despite a 
canmitment to community-based education, however, many community colleges 
have failed to assure equal educational opportunity to female students # 
particularly in the 'allied health training programs — which remain, for the 
most part, sex-segregated. Females .outnumber males by far in the health 
technologies. There are a few female emergency medical technicians, but 
fewer male licensed practical nurses; and 99 percent of nurses and nuraes* 
aides are female. 

i 

The sex-segregation problem begins with the fundeumental issue of ad- 
missions criteria for technical programs, and a concerted effort must be 
made to desex these criteria. The school "s own guidance and counseling 
division may well provide students with their filrst line of defense against 
sexist tracking practices. 

How can counselors help women students to overcome sexist biad and 
evaluate a possible career in the allied health professions? Counselors 
can promote educational equity by . 

o Knowing the school's programs and the related job markets; 

/ 

o Encouraging female students to enroll in nontraditional 

fields; v ' 

o Organizing outreach programs and assisting students with 
support services such as child care and financial aid; 

o Helping students explore career goals, options, and 
long-term planning for career m^ility; < 

o Facilitating rap groups for health technology students; 

o Establishing links with local women's health groups; and 

o Sponsoring guest lecture prograuns with community health 
activists and female /health practitioners. 

This discussion focuses on thiase and other ways of helping women pursue 
careers in; allied health professions. ^ ^ . 



A LOOK AT THE COUNSELING PROCESS 

According to the handbook Sex Fairness Iti Career Guidance; A Learning Kit 
{jl975; , available from Abt Publications, Cambridge, Mass. 02138)., the 
counselor's function is to 
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• • • help the client understand the basis for his or her 
choice,, the whole array of available alternatives, and the * 
consequences which may be attached to each* • • • The objec- , 
tive of ' career counseling Is not so lAuch to. help the client 
make a perfect decision as to help the client learn precesses 
of decisionmaking* 

Each counselor must make some Important decisions fibqu€ the counsel* 
Ing process itself* It Is npt enough to help stud^n^s choose .a career 
from among a number of options; effective counseling Includes ,long<»range 
career plahnlng* ^v.udents, especially recent high school graduates, are 
not apt to think ^rv ter^s of the future — 10 or 20 years hence. Ybt the 
very nature of thiu allied health technologies i^equlres longrterm career 
planning, particularly for the academically supejrior and highly motivated 
^'student. Some points that must be considered follow. > 



Career Goals ' 

Counselors have a responsibility to help their female student-clients 
explore nontradltlonal allied health programs (e.g., hospital order Ij^ 
emergency medical technlqlan).. Conducting outreach programs recruit 
women to' nontradltlonal careers Is certainly within the rubric of the 
couns3lor's function. When carefully planned, such programs are highly 
successful In attragtlng female students to the community college. 

• • * ' 

Jt is very important, however, to counsel prospective health care 

stiKSents realistically about such careers, and to do so the counselor 
must be well Informfed on occupational and labor market trends, new^health 
occupations emerging (th.? AMA has identified over 50 paramedical and 
technical health occupations) , and pay scales for the various health 
professions. The counselor should analyze each health occupation in • 
relation to its place within the medical pare delivery system, and the 
health technician's wo;rking relationship with other health care profes- 
sionals. The counselor must he Ip^ the client make a realistic appraisal 
of the benefits and drawbacks of the many allied health careers by having 
a thorough knowledge of job descriptions and responsibilities^ 

Financial Goals . Many community college students are unaware of the 
financial implications of their career choices. A recent study by the 
American Association of Women in Community .and Junior Colleges revealed 
t^at many community college women **hoped to move into technical positions, 
but their expectations did not match the realities of their planned cur- 
rlculums* Few had accurate Information on their Income potential.** 

Allied health careers a^e co \;v,.dered part of the ••helping** or ••serv- 
Ice** professions. Hence the waq and status are relatively low. Semlpro 
fessional and paramedical ..Dslt .rr j are at the low end of the occupational 
spectrum, and financial rewardi^ salaries) are limited. Upward mobili-ty 
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is seldom a possibility, though translateral movement ^rom one facility or 
departi^nt to another is fairly common « • 

Personal Satisfaction and Upward Mobility ^ Our health care system 
is characterized by a strict hierarchy with physicians (9S percent male) 
at the top; the medical profession thus has considerable authority ovef 
all other health professions and services, including licensing and state 
certification of allied health professionals. Students of the health 
technologies may be taught ii* school that they will become to integral 
part of the '^health care team" and that they will grow in th(? job, but • 
in reality the health care technologist and licensed practical nurse 
are often relegated .^o the level of "doctor* s helper. •* I 

J.W. Perry's article on career mobility (1969) advocates a "career 
ladder" in the allied health professions: 

^ Within^ eaeh health profession there should be the potential 
for educational and o<;cupation^l movement in a vertical, up-- \ 
ward thrust that makea it possible, based upon completion of 
educational requirement^ and measured, capabilities, for an 
individual to move with comparative ease from the level of 
aide, to the assistant, to the full-fledged professional 
practitioner. 

Perry believes that today's newly trained allied health professional 
enters a system in which higher-ups appear to be unwilling to accept the 
newcomer's potential for a higher level of performance and colleagues 
have apparently learned to accept their subordinate roles. 

Counselors too oftcii). ignoT'S the potential for allied health profes- 
sipnals to' move up to supervisory or administrative positions. Few stu- 
dents are informed that community col.l^sge health instructors, for example r 
are often recruited from among the rankrj of allied health practitioners. 
The counselor can help students plan th^^^r course curriculums with an 
eyt^ to the future r choosing courses thcitt 'A'H), provide them with access 
to addlitit' n.^\ tr.ivJnlng^ education, and skil.t'ii. 



k Xi)OK j\T INFORMATION NE:E0S 

Health technology progroxr.tJ condiat* of a basic curriculum couplod 
with clinical prin^^tice in health facilities* This approach to health 
training combineKi' %ot.h theory and pr xtice. The counselor, then, must be 
familiar with the course r«quirements for each program as well as the 
clinical practice requirements. If the sV.uderice* clinical experi<;\ce ia 
coordinated with c^. um\i>er of health inatittttiona or professional i>ract.l- 
tioners, the coun*$elor must be especially knowledgeable about the quali ty 
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of the learning lixperience provided within each context. Coiwnunity 
clinics or hospitals that serve as training grounds for community college 
students may be more interested in patient care and medical services than 
in". education 'The counselor should therefore be awaro of the limitations 
of local health- facilities in meeting students' educational needs. 

To keep up with the latest developments in the health technologies/ 
counselors will want to consult with faculty ^ librarians ^ audiovisual per- 
sonnel # community groups / government health agencies / professional and 
medical associations ^ health practitioners # and former students who have 
successfully completed the training progafams and are now employed. 

/ 1 ' 

* I 

I 

yhe Collecje ^ ^ « 

Many community colleges serve' as a primary training ground in allied 
health professions, with programs such as these; 

o Dietary ,aide; 

o Dental assistant; 

o Emergency^ medical technician; 

o. Order ly/n^mge aide; 

o Inhalation therapy aide; 

o Laboratory technician; 

o* Occupational therapy aide; 

o Registered nurse, licensed practical nurse; 

o Physiotherapy aide; and 

o Medical records technician. 

At present there is much controversy and heated debate within the 
nursing profession about the "preferred" educational background of its 
members. Nurses with baccalaureate degrees^ nursing diplomas , and state 
certification are all vying for a piece of the satne professional turf. 
Registered nursing is becoming as specialized as medical training / with 
specialties in pediatric, geriatric ^ intensive care, and obstetrical nurs- 
ing. The independent nurse-practit:.oner who holds a master's degree has 
also arrived on the medical scene. Even the very role of nurses is open 
to question, with a new philosophy emerging^-the nurse as patient advocate. 
Changes in the nursing profession bear heavily upon students in the two-year 
nurse-training programs in terms of future earning power ^ career mobility, 
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level of assumed responsibility, and status within the profession. 
Prospective nursing students will need to know this. 

Many persons concerned with the future of the allied health profes- 
sions believe that the coiranunit/ college must link its curriculum more 
closely to that of the four-year university. The associate degree should 
be regarded as the first step in a progression of upward career mobility. 
At pre^sent, too little emphasis is placed on course credit transferability 
from the two-year to the four-year college, ^ 

Recent additions to the standard women's studies ctarriculum are 
health awareness, self-help, and "know your body" courses. The topic 
of patient care is often coupled with an exploration of the training of 
health care professionals. Frequently, allied health workers and even 
registered nurses and community pharmacists sign up for such courses, 
especially when they are' offered at night through the college's continue- 
ing and adult educational programs. Credit for these courses can be^ 
transferable to the four-year college. 

Because there is a tremendous demand for training in the health 
technologies, community college health training programs often have waiting 
lists of up to two years. One Michigan community college counsels its 
waiting-list students to enroll in women's; studies "women and health" 
courses as an introduction to health care issues. An indirect benefit of 
these courses is; that students have an opportunity to meet and maJce contacts 
among community health practitioners. The instructor can serve as a 
"partner" to the counselor. Together they can organize a guest lecture 
series featuring women health practitioners, clinic workers, physicians, 
and administrators. Besides informing stud>ints about the latest develop- 
ments in the field, the speakers serve as female role models. Additionally, 
the eounaelbr and instructor can cosponsor field trips t6 local health 
facilities. The women's studies/women's health care courses can provide 
the counselor with a wealth of written and audiovisual materials to 
facilitate his/her counseling sessions. 



Linkages With The Women's Health Movement ^ 

^ Mutual support among health care workers becomes a key issue more 
and more allied health specialties emerge to claim their own turf in the 
health delivery system. Struggles for independent iticognition and certifi- 
cation promote competition among health technologists. Each of the para- 
medical specialties is a part of different labor unions. In her essay 
"Development of Feminist Health Networks in the Health Sciences," Arlene 
Kaplan Daniels (1977) explores the concept of coRonunication networks among 
allied health professionals. Such networks can 
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• Provide job information; 



• Monitor affirnwitive action efforts; 

• Pressure for child care services; 

• Acquaint newcomers with procedures and policies; 

• Provide support for women union of f iciala; and 

• Promote organized efforts to r.pgrade the professions. . 

Communication networks in the health care field already exist within 
the women's health movement. The movement serves as a forum for bringing 
together the interests of consumers and providers of health care services. 
Thft strength of the women's health movement rests with its local, grass- 
roots organizing and community health projects. It is not uncommon for 
this strong community component to be represented at the community college 
itself—thiough the college's women's center and women's studies program. 

r 

SATISFYING SOfdE OTHER NEEpS 
Why Have Support Setvices ? 

^'^ 

Support services for women can make the difference between academic 
success and failure. Regardless of her intense interest and individual 
drive , a woman student may simply be defeat*ed by the seeming impossibility 
of dealing with "externals" such as famil" *d finance, then there are 
other needs for support—the "internal" p:.oblems such as conflicting emo- 
tions and inBecurity. 



Child Care Centers 

On-campus child care centers provide the single parent with an 
opportunity to carry a heavier course load in extended blocks of time 
during the day. Although fees are high, the demand usually exceeds the 
limited number of spaces available. Few community colleges maintain 
day care centers? however, those that do tend to use the centers as 
training grounds lox their own child car'e assistant vocational programs. 

The counselor needs to be aware that young mothers may have ambiva- 
lent feelings about leaving their youngsters in a center and should ex- 
plain to them that child care centers offer much more than custodial care. 
They provide ^ structured play environment that enriches the child's learn 
inn experience and ability to relate to other children and adults. 
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P<^rsonal and Group Support 

The wonw^n enter^^ig a nontradltional training program will seldom 
find either^ female tole models or Instructors. The counselor, thctn, may 
need to provide her with ongoing emotional support and encouragement. 
Also, It should not be assumed that females who enter formerly all-male 
programs necessarily consider themselves "feminists." Despite their pi- 
oneering efforts, they may still hold a v^ry traditional view of women. 

Group counseling In health care/technblogy programs benefits par- 
ticipants In many ways. It^ allows students to 

• Explore their feelings In a supportive atmosphere; 

• Clarify career goals and lifestyle aspirations; 
m Discuss attitudes of parents, friends, spouses; 

• Improve communication skills; 

• Share experiences as consumers of health care service; and 

• Exchange information about clinical facilities and 
coursework requirements. 

By organizing rap groups , the counselor can better utilize limited time 
that would otherwise be* spent in one-to-one counselor-client sessions. 
The counselor can augment the rap groups with selected audiovisual mate- 
rials and, even better, guest; speakers from local health facilities and 
women's health) groups. The associate degree graduate who is now a fiel^ 
practitioner is an invaluable saurce of information and can encourage 
students facing the long road ahead— academic rigor and clinical practice. 



Financial Aid 

The counselor should be knowledgeable about the college's financ^ial 
aid programs as well as those of the private sector. Frequently civic 
and busin^'^ss groups offer grants and low-^interest loans to eligible women 
students. Many local chapters of national women's organizations provide 
modest scholarships to returning students— especially the older woman who 
is returning to school after a long absence for retraining or new training 
in a career. An option that is often overlooked is the placement of sta- 
dents in a work-study program in the college's own student health service. 
Students can also be placed in biology and chemistry labs. An imaginative 
coi\nselor knows no bounds in the variety of health-related work-study po- 
sitions that can be generated at the collegef 

Equity counseling in the health-related fieldfi can be the catalyst 
for improved health care for all Americans in the years to come. 
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Many women who ar« returning to the labor market (or entering it 
for the first time) are doing so out of economic neceseity, and it ie 
imperative that they be able to earn adequate wages. However; our ed- 
ucational system has often short-changed these women by failing to pre- ^ 
pare them in appropriate ways to take well-paying jobs. Furthermore, it 
is certainly true that entry-level, traditional "women's jobs" do not pay 
as well as entry-level , traditional "men's jobs." 'Plenty of women Would 
be pleased, even eager, to do so-called "men's" vrork if they could gain 
entry into certain better paying, skilled and semiskilled fields. 

Steiger and Ccoper (1975), in discussing the shortcomings of voca- 
tional training for women, indict the schools for being slower than the 
larger society at adapting to required changes: 

Perhaps more serious than the immediate failings of women's ^ 
vocational classes is the extent to which schools in general 
tend to inculcate stereotyped images of women and work. Text- 
books, course offerings, guidance counseling systems, and the 
personal attitudes conveyed by many teachers combine, sometimes 
subtly and sometimes bluntly, to perpetuate restrictive images 
^of the woman's proper role, on the job and elsewhere . . . 
> The schools only reflect . . . the predominant attitudes of U.S. 
society as a whole, but the schools appear to be changing more 
slowly than the society at large. And the failure of the educa- 
tional system t<Y adapt to new realities is particularly serious 
'because of the central role assigned to schools in the sociali- 
zation of. both men and women. If ^udents emerge from school 
handicapped by outmoded attitudes , perceptions and training, 
theij will find that society offers them littlle opportunity to 
chaige in tbeir adult lives. J , ' \ ' 

Special attention must be paid to eliminating those personal, psycho- 
logical, and economic barriers that have • operated to keep women out of" 
nontraditional vocational training. This article addresses the elimination 
of these barriers from three perspectives: (1) how the cpnununity college, 
specifically through its career development programs aid related services, 
can encourage women to enter nontraditional vocational training programs; 

(2) how other college policies and practices can assist in the process? and 

(3) how the community college can -cooperate with the cornrounity to encourage 
women to enter vocational. training. This article also can be used as- a 
model for recruiting and program planning for other groups (e.g., ethnic 
minorities, the handicapped) . 

"COLLEGE CAREER DEVELOPMENT 'SERVICES i')" 

/ . , ■ ' .J ' y ' 

I would like to suggest as a framewdtk a model of career education 
developed by Kenneth Hoyt (1975) , Associate Commissioner for Career Education 
in the U.S. Office of Education: "Career education includes career awareness, 
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exploration, decisionmaking, preparation, entry, and advancement. Voca-^ 
tional education has only one of these con^nents — career preparation — ^ 
as its main thrust." Thi^se various phases of the developmental process 
of career education usually occur in ^he order in which Hoyt mentioned 
them. Although the sequence may vary, it would be unlikely that any v. 
adult-*-and especially a woman — would start the career education process 
at the entry point or at the advancement stage without first going thx^^ugh 
some awareness, exploration, , decisionmaking, and preparation (vocatidnal 
education experiences) . ^ 



CAREER AWARENESS 



How can we make women aware that vocational training programs are 
open to them? Since such programs have always been open to women r but 
few women have chosen to enter, just what is- the problem? Answers to 
these questions are closely* linked to two psychological -sociological 
phenomena—tfelf -concept and "appropriate" sex-*role behavior (stereotyping) . 
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Self-doncept and Sex^Role Stereotyping , American society draws rigid 
boundaries Around a narrow field of behaviors and activities that are 
considered "acceptable" for people, on the basis of sex (Bem, n.d.) . Men 
ate expected to be^good at mathemati«fi; women are expected to be the 
opposite. Women *are expected to nurCTire others; men are discouraged 
from such behavior. These rigid categories of "proper" behavior accord- 
ing to one's sex have caused women and mert to develop limited self-concepts. 

Self -concept theory in relation to occupational choice is best defined 
by Super (1973) : . • / 

In expressing a vocational preference, a person puts into occupa- 
tional terminology his [her] idea of the kind of perron he [she] 
is; that in entering an occupation, he [she] seeks tc inqplement a 
concept of himself [herself] ; that in getting established in an 
occupation he [she] achieves self-actualization. The occupation 
thus makes possible the playing of a role appropriate to the self- 
concept • 

Accepting Super's point of view, then, wtxnen have tended to enter occupations 
which make it possible for them to play roles appropriate to their rself- 
concepts, and these same 8elf»-concepts have been influenced by, notions of 
proper sex-role behavior, better known as sex-role stereotyping. 

Society has proscribed certain kinds of activities for women by labeling 
them "improper" or "unfeminine." Thus, women have developed limited self- 
concepts that prevent them from considering a wide range of occupationiy. 
They do no want to be considered "unfeminine" because of selectin^j a "male^* 
occupation, n6r do they feel qualified for such jobs. Merely telling them, 
"we encourage women to enter mechanics" (or "minorities and women are 
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encouraged to apply") does nothing to change their cor^c^^p'ts of themaelveg 
to include being people who could become coo5>eterit mech r-xics. "lie -result, 
then, is a reduction in career choices for women. 

If women are to be made aware of and auccesdifully r«o*i ' -ed 'nto 
vocational training for better paying, nontraditional jobs, opport mities 
must be provided for them to improve and expand their self-concepcn, to 
change their feelings and perceptions about what they can do ajid want to 
do. Further, society's definition of what is an acceptable cavettr choice 
for a woman must change, Definit^ions of acceptable behavior mat wove 
from sex-linked prescriptions to a wider array of choices ba^aed upon „ 
interest and ability. 

9 

Outreach. Conmunlty collegea can help raise public a^arene^a rn<j^i&^ 
ing acceptable options available to women, by advertising mid publicising 
on rad^p and TV that i«Dmen, too, can become electronics escperts, heavy 
equipment mechanics, or accountants. 

College publications such as newsletters , catalogs, and flyers should 
use nonsexlst language. Photographs should show women as well as men In 
all vocational areas. (Men should be shown working or training In tradi- 
tionally "female" occupations such as secretary, clerk, and child care , 
worker—the sooner men begin to work In these fields , the sooner the 
accompanying salaries will be raised.) 

^ Community colleges should hold one-day counseling and Informational 
v^rk^hops for women Interested In rettirnlng to school, and should provide * 
Information on programs, financial aid, child care, and job opportunities 
for trained women. 3;hi5 kind of one-shot program Is most effective If 
counselors are available for consultation with small groups or Individuals. 
It is also helpful to have local employers :it these workshops to assure 
the participants that ' industry is indeed willing to hire women once they ' 
are trained. 

Shprt programs of one to two hours on special topics should be spon- 
sored in the Women's Center or by other interested college |>ersonnel. Topics 
should be informational and nonthreatenlng. Women who need^to be made 
aware of vocational training will be attracted by program material that 
is closely tied to their preient Int^fV^s and self-concepts. Topics 
might Include "Women's Health," "Returning to Scjiool," "Women in Manage- 
ment,") and "Credit for Homeraaklng or Volunteer Experience^" One of the 
most important benefits of these courses is the siipport-group atmosphere 
in which women find common problems and assist one another with solutions 
(Clarke, 1975). Such^mutual support Aids greatly in improved self-concfoptA 
and confidence. Women gain the strength in this all-female atmosphere to 
take brave steps toward a more rewarding life. Many of the elites members 
become full-time students. While most do not immediately' enter nontradi- 
tional vocational training programs, they do become more aware of what is 
open to ihem. 
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Lane Ccammunity College offers returning women's workshops as one-week 
V^ourses, four hours per day. In these workshops women are intensely involved 
with one another, and ;support groups continue long after the workshops are 
over (Clarke, 1975) . The emphasis is upon building self-confidence and plan- 
ning the next steps. Participants receive two credits for "Orientation to 
College" and are considered to be returning students for the next term. 
Scholarships are available for those who can't pay the modest registration fee. 

Colleges attempting to recruit should determine what kind of woman is 
most likely to select a nontraditional program. While little research on 
this matter has yet been done, there are some hunches which might be fol- 
lowed so that recruiting can be aimed at groups which appear to be good 
prospects for vocational training. 

"Women in Apprenticeship," a Wisconsin project, found that most women 
interested in appr^nticeshipg were in their chirties or were college gradu- 
ates in their late twenties ( American Education , Deoeanber 1975). Leslie 
Posner, Coordinatoi . of the Denver progrem Women in New Careers (WINC) ,^ 

says the kind of woman most- likely to seek nontraditional training is 
► 

. . . bright, alert and usually single or separated from her 
hudband with one or two ^children she's supporting. I^e has 
typically spent a few years in the work force^^ and she's 
mature, if not i>-y%ara, in attitude about life. She's usu- 
ally a pretty indep^dent, savvy kind of person (Smallwood, 
1977). 

An informal survey of women in vocational classes at Lane Community 
College in f9 76 showed that many in that group had been taught to use 
tools and to do repa-^.rs by their fathers or brothers. They did not feel 
. the same restrictions about what is acceptable behavior for a woman as 
did the more traditional woman. • It appears that the women most likely to 
.be attracted to vocational training on their, own are more confident, indepen- 
dent, and realistic, and have had experience with tools, fixing* things , or 
tinkering. 

A word of caution must be given regarding the length of time that 
elapses between the awareness phase and the vocational preparation phase. 
Many adult women recruited as students through the awareness activities 
mentioned here never do enter nontraditional vocational programs , largely 
because their own self-concepts and society's standards for acceptable 



ViNC is a project operated by CONSAr^ Research Corporation under a con^ 
tract with the U.S. Office of Education. The project is aimed at econ- 
oijtically disadvantaged minority women and^ operates in Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Phoenix, Denver, and Miami. 
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sex-role behavior: both change ao alowly't However, coliegea that recruit 
atudenta through these efforts find that nwre women do enter vocational 
training as a result of some of the exploration activities and models 
described in the next sectiont 



Exploration Phase 

Career exploration includes exploration of self and exploration of 
the occupational world. The. fcj-lowing mor'^ls are typical of ways in which 
community colleges can help and have helped women studfent'^ with these 
two kinds of exploration • 

Women's Reentry Program (WREP) « Many community colleges have been 
operating these programs for several years. Some of *WREP*s salient fea- 
tures are block scheduling of classes, provision of child care services, 
financial aid, and a close-knit, supportive group atmosphere. The parti-* 
cipants help one another, so that the need for a large number of profes- 
sional staff is minimized. Both personal and occupational exploration 
opportunities come from classroom experiences as well as from contact 
with other students. Participants increase in confidence as they find 
they c^an succeed. ^ 

Career Planning Course . Community colleges offering career planning 
classes should encompass most of the stages of career development discussed 
by Hoyt. Personal exploration should include interests, values, past work 
experiences, abilities, and lifestyle. 

Occupational explotation, on the other hand, is facilitated through 
the use of the computer-based Career Information Service (CIS); printed 
occupational information? and interviews with persons working in the 
occupational world, with employees of the college, and with other com- 
munity resource people. 

Students are encouraged to explore a wide range of occupational 
choices^ Including the nontraditicnal. The course concludes by empha- 
sizing c'ecisionmaking — "What are your next steps?" 

Assertiveness Training Course . Assertiveness training teaches 
women self -management skills. They learn how to take charge of their 
own affairs and how to manage life situations competently. Women have 
long been taught to be passive and si^bmissive, and they often must learn 
to be clear and direct in stating what they want and to be willing to 
negotiate a satisfactory solution fo^ a problem situation. 

Human Potential Course . The human potential movement stresses posi- 
tive reinforcement in an intense group interaction setting. Participants 
gain not only more positive self-images but also greater strength to try \ 
new activities. Teachers of the course (cither credit or noncredit) ^ 



mutt have been trained at ah approved Human Potential Institute in order 
to use the patented materialV. 

Women's Centers > The primary goal f women's centers on community 
college campuses is to develop or continue the peer group support for 
women whts^re attempting to change their lives and their feelings about 
themselves\ jfloBt colleges provide a pla^^e for students and staff to 
interact inKirmally on issues of sex bias and sex-role stereotyping and 
to discuss the in«>act of these issues on their lives. Women's centers 
also provide resources for exploration of self and the world of work. 
They also place heavy emphasis on decisionmaking. 

Women* s Studies Programs > Academic women's studies programs are, 
in general, more comprehensive on university campuses, but some community 
colleges do offer such courses. They explore the historical, psychologic*!, 
sociological, and artistic roles of women. These courses further explore 
a woman's self-concept, showing that (in the sex-role socialization 
process) she has lost some of her natural interests and perhaps some of 
her talents. v / 

One-Day Workshops on Nontraditional Careers for Women , A college ^ 
may want to •''|test the water" by sponsoring a workshop for women of the 
community. A nontraditional \career workshop served two functions: (1) 
with proper advertising, it ridses the awareness of the community; and 
(2) it allows a woman to explot^ the idea of a nontraditional career 
while taking up only. a minimum o^^ her time. 

'\ 

The Portland, Oregon, Co.imnunity College conducted three workshops 
of this type in which a panel discuaiied nontraditional jobs. The panel 
members were so convincing about their satisfaction with their non- 
traditional virork that a number of workshop participants decided to 
enter similar vocational programs at that institution. 

ht Lane, 300 women attended a nontraditional careers workshop in 
September 1976. The program featured a panel>,^of female role models 
in nontraditional occupations and a panel of elf^jployer representatives 
who assured participants that there were opportunities available. 

Experts in counseling, placement, and financial aid talked with women 

in small g>»r)ups. ' \ 

I? 

Exploratory Courses , A class in indur^trial orientation at Lane 
Community College provides career exploration experiences through orienta- 
tions for ten vocational areas— industrial safety, electronics, electricity, 
drafting, motor ^'ehicl-^u, blueprint reading, metalworking tools, welding, 
woodworking, and consti uchion. Students learn basic know .ledge of safety; 
language; work setting and onvironment; and hands-on use of basic tools 
and equipment, materials, and the appropriate instructional manuals 
In ithis ten-credit course, approximately ten hours are devoted tc 
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each area. Counseling helps students to identify goals / addresn personal 
Issues # determine appropriate training, and identify and overcome poten-* 
tial barriers to job training and placement* 

Counselin^ t Community college counselors whq work with women explor- 
ing occupational options need special vision and skills. Most counselors 
like to view then^lves as open, accepting, flexible, and able to work 
with all students, but they may be "nearsighted." 

Clarke (1975) expresses the concern shared by many regarding the 

adequacy and appropriateness of counseling services for women: 

.» 

Although maay traditional counselors have read some of the 
latest literature on the counseling of girls and women and 
have attended seminars designed to change sex-'Stereotyped 
perceptions about women, the emotional acceptance of intel- 
lectually approved concepts is difficult for some and prob- 
ably impossible for others. 

Counselors are seen both by the public and by students as being in- 
fluential in students' lives, and the importance of counselor inservice 
training wor-king with womcsn cannot be emphasized enough. Counselors may 
lack the skills to work with "reentering" women if they have not recently 
experienced some of the following: 

o Taking a women's studies course, ' 

o Reading extensively in the literature of the women's 
movement/ 

o Initiating and working in women's programs, amd 

o Attendijig professional meetings and workshops designed 
to train professionals in how to recognize their own sex 
biases. 

DECISIONMAKING PHASE 

Because of the dynamic nature' of the career education process, a 
person is constantly engaged in decisionmaking throughout all the afore- 
mentioned phases. Individual counseling services in community colleges 
also place a heavy emphasis on decisionma^ ing. A womam who has been in 
a returning women's workshop, an assertiveness class, a career planning 
class # and some academic classes, and is receiving followup support from 
other women, will be directed by this network to a synipathetic/ well- 
trained, supportive,, knowledgeable counselor who can significantly assist 
the woman with her decisionmaking. 
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PREPARATION 

Coowunity coll«ge« can h#lp woin«n tmml more comfortable and confident 
in vocational training in varioua ways. 

Improved Claaa Atmoaphere , Female atudente report that male atudenta 
in ahop and vocational claeaet give them far more "flak^^ than do the in- 
atructora. Awareneaa training is needed for the inetructore, and they 
muat alao be taught how to create a poaitive, acceptim^ attitude on the 
part of their male atudenta. Female Instructors could provide the needed 
role models. 

Training in "How To Survive in a Male Occupation ." WotMn need to 
learn specific behaviora as well as their legal rights in relation to 
hiiring, unions, promotion, pay, etc. In regard to survival in a male 
occupation, the advice of Honnig an^ Jardin (1977) is appropriate. . 

While equal employment laws can regulate foriaal personnel 
policies, making those laws work requires a knowledge of the . 
informal relationships that exist in corporations. Fbr the 
most^pArt, these organiMtions were built by men and for men, 
and are now controlled by men. The forms, rules and Styles 
of behavior and communication among their executivea grow put 
V of a distinctly male culture. Women who try to succeed in 



Cooperative Work Experience . On-the-job training has bacoms a 
required part of vocatiQnal training programs. Such training adds to 
the student's skill and also provides for a transition from the school 
world to the workplace. Fdr women unaccustomed to the male work en- 
vironment, such on-the-job training is even more important. 

ENTRY PHASE 

Colleges should provide job development and placement services for 
their female students. Although the law prohibits discrimination in hir- 
ing, many employers, especially in smaller companies, still either are not 
interested in hiring women in nontr^ditional positions or ^re openly 
refusing to do so. 

The job development and placement personnel must launch a public 
relations campaign, on behalf of the college's trained graduates. Thesr^ 
personnel will need special training in 

o The legal aspects of hiring, 

o Strategies for working cooperatively with employers in the 
community, and 




rate management become aliens in this male environment. 
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o Methods for iruformlhq employers of the college obligation 

under TltlSvIX to assist only ^employers who do not discriminate. 

• . *. * ' 

^Feroale students must be taught job-gettipg skills such as rssume writings 
systematic job-search techniques? interviewing skillsi and t^^ir legal 
rights in relation %o hiring, firing, prpmotipn/ and benafitfc. . 

C olleqe'-Commu^Tiity Cooperation 

Cooperative work experience (CWE) programs at community colleges pro- ^ 
vide an excellent way for women to demonstrate to the employer that they 
can do the job. Cooperative work experience coordinatorii must persuade 
cooperating, employers to hire women students. If at all pcsalbie, more 
than one woman should be :s placed with the same CWE employers for support. 

As vocational training programs for %iomen progress, larger colleges 
will want to hire job developers who will assist in locating entry-level, 
paid positions for the women trained by the' college. StaaXler aphools may 
have their CWE coordinators or their placement offices perform this func- 
tion. In some communities CETA employees aid in this function. 

Other, coniiiunity-related concerns are the relationship of the nontradi- 
tional program to apprenticeship programs an^ the local pxiblic schools, 
and the legal issues related to the college's role as a l:raining institution, 
Apprenticeship programs are an essential partj of the training for one kind 
of entry-level position, A tew women are enrolled in apprenticeshit) prog- 
rams, but progress has been slow; numerous difficulties — bureaucratic and 
societal — must be surmounted before women have access equal to men's. 
Community colleges need to bridge the gap between vocational training 
and apprenticeship programs, through better communications, 

A college has an obligation to help local public schbols help women 
make the transition from secondary school to community college. If local 
junior and senior high school vocational programs do not include both wom- 
en and men, the college staff should start educating the public school^. 

The community college might form a committee to promote vocational 
training and etrployment of women. The committee would include personnel 
from public schools, community colleges, apprenticeship programs, employers 
and members of vomen's groups. This committee could sponsor workshops on 
legal, b al, and economic issues related to the problem. 



CONCLUSION 

With attention to both college career-development services and coopera- 
*tion between college and community, educators should be able to establish a 
strong program to recruit and counsel wom6n for vocational education. The 
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following, chp^kliBt an aid in planning thoaa counaaling ••n'icaa which 
can b«Bt meat th* naada of Mbman purauing a vocational aducation^ 

Checkliat for Planning Kquity Counaalinq Sarvicaa 
o Philoaophy of procrram ia in camplianqa wlth(^ * 
o Racant Fadaral leglalatibn, 
a Recant Federal and atate court? daciaiona, 
o Recant Federal HEW/OCR regulations, and 

r 

o Institutional goals and objectives * 
o ft. Institutional Cormnitment includes 

o Potential for adequate development of supportive funding/ 
staff, tlme^ and space. . 



o Demonstrated need 

o In communi " y-at-large, and 

o On campus* 
o A well'^feasoned action plan that includes 

o A community-based advisory committee, 

o A workable timetable fqr operation, 

o Funding for a rhinimum of 12 months, 

o Staff /Consultants selection and training, 

o Outreach/Recruitment , 

o Selection of counseling models, 

o Financial aid options for clients , 

o A public relations campaign, and 

o A research and evaluation component* 
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COUNSELING NONTRADITIONAL STUDENTS: 
ETHNIC, RACIAL, AND CTTHER MINORlTlKci 



This material ha« been adapted from speechea by and con- 
veraations with the late Johnnie Ruth Clarke, who was on 
the staff at Tallahassee Community College, Tallahassee, 
Florida* 

Msv Clarke' pioneered in the 'development of aenaitive 
counseling for minority students in response to her own 
per80l;ial and professional experiences. Ms. Clarke's re- 
marks are dravm from several sources: Conversations 
with the editor; 1976 and 1977 staff development work- 
shops and AACJC sponsored meetings; jand February 1978 
'Workshop for the National Center fox Research in Voca- 
tional Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, shortly before Ms. darkens unti^mely death. 
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Desiguing and implementing training progr2uns ^ help the nontraditional 
student to become "job ready" and successful on the job are problems that 
most community colleges face. ' These special studeln^s come from a variety 
of backgrounds, and they are increasingly 'seeking entry to postsecondary 
community and junior college^. 

• I* 

THE STUDENTS--WHO ARE. THEY? 
The Multicultural Gxjoups 

Native Americans , The American Indian who seeks postsecondary educa- 
tion is more than likely a serious student; Native Americans seldom move 
beyond the secondary-school level unless they ^be lie ve subh a move to be 
valuable. , Such students come from a very different culture, and their 
values are different. Most are taught that "respect for the things of 
nature and family are the most valuable attx;ibutes of a hum2tn being." 
They are taught "to love and respect all forms of life, and not to take 
any more than what they need for their own survival (Azure, 1974) •" 

Upon entry into postsecondary, institutions, many Native American 
students encounter both culture conflict auid identity crisi.'3. The strength 
of their ingrained cultural values aa opjKJsed to the schoo] 's cultural 
demands can often create personality problems. These problems are serious 
barriers to successful achievement of academic goals. The Native American 
student has one of the highest ^attrition rates in postsecondary education. 

Blacks . The black student often enters postsfecondary institutions 
with mixed feelings.^ Black culture does not give high status to vocational/ 
technical education; instead, it often views such training as second class. 
The struggle to overcome second-class citizenship in society as a whole 
makes black students look on occupational education with suspicion, 
especially in Vp^^^^ion^i^^'^tly white institution. Vocational/technical 
education in postsecondary institutions has ♦hsd few rewards^ for black 
students in the pk3t, because after these students attained ccxnpetencies, 
they were often barred from employment. Even today, many apprenticeship 
programs and many unions are hot open to blacks. ^ 

Besicies the^e societal and institutional barriers, students must cope 
with other problems. Many come from impoverished backgrounds and have a 
history of educational failure. Like the Native American students, they ^ 
bring wi^vh/^hem different value systems. Their loyalty to their culture / 
' and to each other conflicts with their desire to succeed in the school's / 
culture. ' ^ I 

They may have difficulty coping with academic procedures and communi- N 
eating on both the academic plane and the personal level with the traditional 
student and the faculty. Out-group feelings tend to contribute to attrition. 
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On the other hand, many black Btudents tend to develop protect lv€f 
behavior patterns to disguise their feeling of not belonging. Such 
behavior is manifested-^ in dress, posturing, language, and negative 
attitudes toward authority figures. Tt^ese face-saving tactics often 
generate irtore alienation, causing rejection by the school culture and 
sometimes resulting in planned, covert dii»crimination. 

Hispanics . A distinction must be made when talkiilg about Spanish- 
speaking students. Although members of *this cultural group may have many 
things In cqfj^on, the shadings of Qultural differences account ^or vastly 
different approaches to education* In some areas, a distinct difference 
exists between Spanish Americans, who claim' Spain as the land of their 
ancestors, and Mexican Americans, who claim Mexico as the land of their 
ancestors i The 'terms "Chicano" and "chicana" are not acceptable to all 
Spanish-speaking groups. 

In the' eastern United States, Spanish-speaking persons are frequently 
Puerto Ricans, and there are, two groups of Puerto Ricans. In Puerto Rico, 
persons who are island-born and -reaured are referred to as Puerto Ricans. 
They are frequently well versed in the languetge of the island' and speak 
school English. The "New Yorkorican" is a person of Puerto Rican ancestry, 
born and reared in New York, who speaks both Engli ih and Spanish, usually 
very poorly. 

In the South, the Spanish-speaking group is predominantly Cuban, but 
the young Cubans who were born and reared in the Latin communities of this 
area, like the Native American, experience cultural conflict and identity 
problems both at home and in the school. 

• 

The value system which Spanish-speaking students bring with them to 
postsecondary education is different from the valufj system of the school, * 
and the conflict i i values often prevents these students from achieving 
their academic goals. The 1. ck of recognition of (and respect for) the 
values which these students hold often generates alienation (de los Sintos, 
Jr., 1974) . . 

International . The recent influx of large numbers of students from 
foreign countries, especially the developing naitions, into postsecondary 
vocational technical institutions has added to the problem of providing 
adequate opportunities for successfully acquiring occupational competencies. 
Many of these students have inadequate English language skills. They 
often move about in groups, never coming to conferences or attending classes 
alone; and by this means they protect non-English-speaking members of the 
qroup. One always speaks for the whole group and translates the conversa- 
tion or class instruction to others later. 



Many pO8t0acQndary inatitutiona are not billing to prohibit the admia- 
pion.of Don^English-- speaking foreign atudents* Student atatvia for entry 
to the United Status requires English language proficiency; but many foreign 
{students are able to acquire such status without having an adequate cooanand 
of spoken English. 

The Econotni'cally Disadvantdged ^ 

Although the largest number ate poor white/ this special group may 
have all the characteristics of all the previously diacuissed groupsv 
The lac4c of financial resources prohibits many from enteiring post- 
secondary institutions and, for those who do enter, it usually accounts 
for their high attrition rat^. Students Who are economically deprived 
have also been deprived of opportuiiities for personal growth. Their 
perceptions of society and of school' are different fr<xn those of the 
traditional student. Many of them appear to be "out to get their slice 
of the pie," while other appiear tq be shy or reticent. Often^ teachers 
interpret their behavior as lack of motivation. Many of these students 
attempt to work while they go to school, and the demands of their jobs ^ 
will often be reflected in poor academic performance. 

: r 

The Handicapped ' ' • 

Recent Federal Government legislation has directed attention to the 
problems ^f the handicapped. Vocational rehabilitation has served many of 
the handicapped but has not adequately served the handicapped student in 
post secondary educational institutions. Vocational/technical institutions 
have taken some steps toward meeting the special needs of these students # 
but there is much yet to be done in the areas, of career selection and in 
developing alternatives in instructional met>K5dology • There are still too 
many unwarremted ideas about what careers hanaicapped students should seek* 
Many schools have limited the career choices of such students because they 
do not fit into the "regular" instructional environment. 



COUNSELING 

♦ 

The Multicultural Groups 

ThQ counselor has to'be cormnitted to the philosophy of quality 
education for evervone in order to provide equal access to education 
for multicultural groups, rA counseling plan for these groups should, 
at the least, provide the following: ^ 
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Recruiti'ng practicag (to attract both aexes to all progrjuni); 

Clear and aqultable admlsBlon policies to limlt!ed-i.dni«0iona^ pro** 
graros (to provide for the entry of nontraditional students); 

Understanding of the cultural imperatives for each of these groupy 
(to lessen culture conflict); 

Sensitive, humanistic counseling and career guidance (to lessen 
alienaition and attrition and to promote realistic career choices 
according to individual potentialitiejs) ; 

Peer assistance within these groups (to lessen alienation and 
attrition); 

Role models fot each of these groups on the counseling staff and 
faculty and in the administrative structure ito promote a sense of 
belonging and to attract both sexes to previously se-i.^st programs); 

Acceis to developmental studies to fill educational gaps and pro- 
mote positive personal growth (to break the failure syndrome) ; 

?cceas to alternative instructional modes (to promote academic 
ucc^ss); and 

o Access td adequate placement services for program graduates (to 
support self -worth and to promote personal economic sufticiency) / 

The Economically Disadvantaged 

Community college counselors should give attention to the following 
when working with economically disadvantaged studeht^s: 

o Provide adequate financial aid (to promote the entry of disadvan- 
taged students to occupational proqraKns); 

V 

o Provide counseling so these students can find the necessary fi- 
nan(;:ial assistance (to increase enrollment potential and lessen 
attrition) ; 1 

j 

o Provide guidance for these students in planning their academic 
programs according to their potentialities and their job demands 
(to promote academic success); and 

o Establish placement services that can obtain part-time jobs for 
students and full-time employment for graduates (to lessen 
attrition and promote positive self-concept) . 



The Handlcapp f^d 



The counselor who is concerned about providing equal access to occu- 
pational education for the handicapped should make provisions for the 
followirvi^ J 

ol Counseling aorvices that evidence an awareness of the new and 
/) emerging opixjrtunities for students with varying types of phy- 
sical handicaps (to break the cycle of job stereotyping); 

o An instructional program open to innovative means of promot- 
q learning (to increase the handicapped students* learning 
ptions); 



o Adequate supportive services for both the handicapped student 
and the instructor, such as the assistance of tutors ^ inter- 
preters, and paraprofessionals (to promote academic success); 

o Articulation with the appropriate external helping agencies 
and organizations (to ensure thac either through the college 
Ox referrals, the necessary attention will be given to the 
physical disability); 

o Placement services for graduates and nongraduates that recog- 
nize that there siiould be a close match between employer and 
student needs • 



Student Servicec for Nontraditional Students 

The aids most conducive to academic success for nontraditional stu- 
dents are the student services.. Adequate financial aid and humanistic 
counseling support positive self-concept, and research provides adequate 
evidence of the influence of positive feelings of self-worth on the suc- 
cess of the nontraditional student in the postsecondary environment (Cross ^ 
1976; Roiieche and Roueche, 1977: Roueche and Snow, 1977; and Clarke and 
Ammons, 1976) . 

Student services should acquaint the student with the broad spectrum 
of career opportunitie;? and provide realistic career guidance based upon 
assessment of the stud»2nt's potentialities and interests* The total stu- 
dent assessment would Include demographic data, achievement data# socio- 
personal data, and value data. 

Student services should also provide placement services for both the 
graduates and nongraduates. As a function of placement, and as a needed 
asset for counseling and instructional planning, followup strdies should 
be designed ^^nd executed periodically. The Ti^xas Followup System is an 
excellent raod"3l. 
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Counselors, in implementing the functions delineated for the student 
services areas, can take the following steps: 

U Involve counselors and other members of the student services area 
in sensitivity sesaid^is. These sessions m^y be designed and car- 
ried out by knowledgeAble members of the college's staff or out- 
side consul taticnt 

2, Plan workshops designed to assist counselors in the selection, 
administration, and analysis of appropriate student assessment 
instruments. 

3, Support counselors in the development of adequate student career 
'selection activities or courses, 

/ 

4, Support the counseling staff in the development of appropriate 
activities or courses for facilitating the development of posi- 
tive self-concept. 

5, By using work-study funds, develop a system of tutorial services 
and peer-counseling for special student groups or other student 
groups needing such assistance. / 

i 

In' designing a counselor inservice development program, the following 
steps may be taken to help personnel provide for the nontraditional students 

1. Determine, with the assistance of the admissions staff and the 
counselirtg^^ staf f , the .number of special-group students enrolled 
and what their problems are from their perspectives. 

2. Assess the problems of these students from both the counseling ' 
and instructional perspectives. 

3. Assemble these daba , and select persons from the student services 
* areas and instructional areas to work with the development team 

to ensure necessary input, involvement, and coopera^tion. 

4. Plan a program of activities, based on the assessed differences 
of 1 group, that will help the institution to become more respon- 
si/e to the needs of these students. 

5* Recommend the program of activities to the administration for 
approval , and secure the necessary administrative support and 
resources • 

All the activities planned should include an awareness program for 
counselors. The counselor awareness program should acquaint the ntaff 
with the characteristics of each of th^. e student groups; it should assist 
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the faculty in developing a humanistic (understanding and nonjudgmental ) 
approach to the tace-to-face contacts with these student^?; it should assist 
the faculty in dealing with the potentialities of these fitudents rather 
than Imposing their own expectations or Values ou them. 

This can be done through small-group training sessions, role-playing 
sessions, and reinforcement counseling -which provides faculty with inter- 
mittent assistance on demand. Awareness sessions can be geared toward 
(t) more effective integration of knowledge of the nature and identifica- 
tion of the nontraditional student (achieved through large-group sessions 
for information dissemination and small-group discussion); (2) value inter- 
pretation and tranr.iation (effectively achieved in small-group sessions); 
and (3) sensitivity sessions for relating to Self and others (achieved 
through small-group sessions, role playing, and involving nontraditional 
students in simulated situations). 



•r 
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Women--especially mature women— are returning to college in evet* 
increasing numbers. "The number of women aged 25 or older who were en- 
rolled in col lege last fall ( 1977) was up more than 23 percent over thte 
previous year. In .the past five years, the number of enrolled women over *. 
25 has more then doubled" (Magarrell, 1978). 

Many of these women are attending community colleges, which tend to 
be more flexible in their programing for nontraditional students. The ^ 
numbei^ of women in two-»year colleges is increasing every year. During the 
1977-78 college year, 51 percent of the full-time enrollment in two-year 
colleges were women, and 62 percent of all students were over 21 (Ameri*- 
can Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1978). 

Older women, often mothers whose last child has entered school, make 
up a large percentage of these reentry women in community colleges. They 
are returning to school in reaction to complex forces that are pressuring 
them. These forces must be understcx)d in order to further the development 
of an effective and comprehensive counseling program designed to deal with 
them* ^ 



EXTERNAL FORCES 

Historical and social forces have changed the life of the woman 
who is now middle-aged. Technological advances have expanded her leisure 
time. For example, washers and dryers do the laundry, which used to take 
many hours, and the vacuum cleaner is far faster than the broom. Medical 
advances have given her a longer and healthier life: "Today a woman of 
45 will live on the average 33 more years" (Livson, 1977) . And the 
difference between her life expectancy and that of qer husband is grow- 
ing, thus increasing the chance that she will live tihe last V^^J^s of her 
life alone. 

With the advent of the Pill and the continued decline in the birth- 
rate, women have less work to do caring for children. Not only are fam- 
ilies small, but mothers are having their last child earlier and earlier. 
The amount of "unplanned" time left for a woman after her last child enters 
school is lengtheni^ng. "The historical trend, therefore, has been toward 
a Quickening of events through most of the family cycle,, followed by an 
extended postparental interval'M Neugarten , 1977), 

The changing structure of the family has also caused children to 
leave home earllett Grown children today are mobile- and busy with their 
own lives. A ; the divorce rate rapidly rises, thje older- woman has a 
greater chanc > of living alone. Since women have lived by the "vicari- 
ous achievem^^At ethic" (Lipman-Blumen and Leavitt , 1977), which means 
they have defined themselves by the achievements of their husbands and 
children, they may .suddenly lose their identities when living alone. 
Thus I many middle-aged v'omen have been "retired from the job." All 
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these factors leave women in the aorry state described by Troll (1977): 
••They have lived beyond the point for which they have been prepared, 
beyond t:he point where they are necessary, beyond the point where thdy 
know whf^t to do with themselves, beyond the point where anybody knows 
what to do with them." 

In addition, women today are living in an age .of anxiety. May (1953) 
discusses the emptiness and loneliness of these times as a problem for 
everyone, but cites emptiness as a special problem for women, who hAvOj 
been trained to be "good by not doing things "~by^ not complaining^^Cy^ 
not causing controversy f by not being too smart. May discusses the 
despair and destruction that can result from the condition of emptiness. 
He says that emptiness and loneliness are two phases of anxiety, which 
has been caused by the great changes in Western society. 

This is also an age in which people are focusing on individual 
growth and satisfaction, searching for happiness throygh est or yoga, 
seeking to develop individual human potential. The desire for personal 
fulfillment has influenced many women to try to. find out who they are 
and what they can do. However, conflict is bound to arise with these 
rapid changes in values. To have lived 40 years believing that the 
greatest good was in denying herself and living through others only to 
arrive at midlife with no others to live "through" and also facing a 
society that says her values were wrong and stupid is a heavy burden 
for a middle-aged woman living in the 1970 "s. 

Although many older women will deny /the fact, the Women's Liberation 
Movement has influenced their lives. This historical movement, which 
emerged in .the mid 1960 "s, did not appear fully' formed, but grew out of 
the historical and social changes of this century. Thus it not only has 
resulted from but also has caused many changes in the contemporary woman's 
life. There is' no doubt that women have gained strength from the move- 
ment, both in the overcoming of their social isolation and in the per- 
mission. to do what they want to do, and must do, as their life situations 
require. 



INTERNAL FORCES 

« 

Along with thes^e external forces, the middle-aged woman today must face 
an internal midlife crisis. Middle age is. often a per^d of transition and 
confusion. For women, the difficulties can be intensified for a number of 
reasons. Biological changes, including menopause and changes in appearance 
with aging, cause middle-aged women to see themselves as unattractive and 
thus unlovable. Female physical beauty has been highly enphasized in our 
society; women learned to value it as one of their few means of success 
in life. With the fading of this youth-oriented beauty, a woman can lose 
her self-esteem. In addition, women must le^rn to change their views of 
themselves if they ar(» to live healthy, productive lives in their middle 
years (Li^^son, 1977). 



A mlddle-aqed woman i« also faced with bor changing aense of time 
(Neugarten, 1977). Now ahe feela the pressure to accomplish before her 
life endH. She begins internally to question the meaning of her life. 
She As looking for new diJrections and new objectives for the second 
hlrtr of her life* She is searching for meaning in. the wrld outside 
the home. At this time women are facing, or refacing, n developmental \ 
stage which appears close to Erikson's definition of adolescence (1963). 
She experiences identity and role confusion and an over%#helming urge to 
separate herself from earlier dependencies and define horself anew, 
••issues of identity — of who one is and where one is going and whether 
one is satisfied with one's lifeetyle— 'become prominent" (Livson , 1977) . 

Although this is a time of inarked confusion for a %foman, it is also 
a time of excitement. Folk' wisdom of the past said that menopause and 
the •'empty nest syndrome** were causes of crisis. Current research denies 
the neqativ* impact of these conditions and finds inste«id that women are 
filled vith energy and creativity at this timo, an excitement to begin a 
new life (St iger and Cooper, 1975). Thus, this can be a time for great 
personal growth. Perhaps the words of Gail Sheehy (1976) best express 
this feeling: 

Inside the educated 35-year-old married vfoman is a young 
girl who remembers what it was like to win at word games or 
get the highest mark in the class # to control a spirited 
horse, or to do twenty pique turns around the stage. ... , 

Unfortunately for the middle-aged inarried woman, her husband may n^'.t 
^share her enthusiasm. "The most striking contrast between husband and 
^are-giving wife in the midlife couple is his sense of staleness compared 
with her usual feeling of unboundedness. ^ While she is turning outward ^ 
he ^may be looking inward and toward her and the home for his greater sat- 
isfaction (Sheehy, 1976). He is ryturally unhappy about the changes she 
wants and may feel threatened, certainly angry, at the ••jcehegotiation of 
the contract" which she now demands. Thus, in addition 1:o her own inter- 
nal conflicts and uncertainties, the wife must deal with the anxieties of 
her husbands She may be confused and uncertain, but she feels free. All 
of these internal forces must be understood, if one is to plan a counsel- 
ing program to meet the needs of middle-aged women. 

Fiske (1977) calls middle-aged women "a high-risk group" because of 
the conflicts they face. Neugarten (1977) has reported for women today 
an "earlier and increasingly accentuated transitional period" in middle 
age. It appears that the internal midlife cris-is jomes today for middle- 
agei women at a time when the conditions of her life and the values of 
sncioty have changed dramatically. These issues of identity form an ur- 
gent need that can lead to emotional, unplanned, and destructive changes 



in women's lives, or to carefully thought-out, clear decisions* His- 
torical forces, role changes, and midlife developmental changiig'W 
converging on women today and causing many of them to return to school 
to redefine themselves and get help in making the important decisions 
which they face at this point in their lives* 

These women need counseling, and more and more of them are turning 
to community colleges to help them with their decisions. Programs for 
counseling middle-aged women in community colleges must be based on a 
thorough knowledge of the above-described social pressures and psycho- 
logical conditions of middle age for women. This information should 
be the theoretical basis for such a program. "Educators and co\inselors 
can create the balancing pulls which will counteract early socializa- 
tion years and permit women to develop new or different selves" (Kosh, 
1977) • ' 



COUNSELING NEEDS 

Handling Anxiety, G^iilt, Conflict 

In addition to understanding the external and internal forces 
influencing middle-aged women today, the counselor should recognize, 
from the literature and from experience, some of the most common reactions 
to returning to school. First and foremost is anxiety. More than just 
the natural anxiety experienced by all adults who return to school ''after 
many years away from education, the middle-aged woman student faces an 
extreme role change, both at home and at school. Her family often views 
her as slightly crazy; even when they verbally profess their support, 
they rarely want to change the comfortable life they have been living 
(Brandenburg, 1974). "You can do anything you want, as long as I still 
come first" is a typical spouse response. When "Mom's " studying 
interferes with a promptly served hot meal, or buttons sewn on, the 
family is not happy. The woman becomes anxious about whether she can 
combine twc roles, her traditional one and her new one. This anxiety 
often undermines her plans to study. 

She also probably feels guilty. Perhaps her family is right, she 
thinks; perhaps she ijB neglecting them; perhaps they will no longer love 
her. (Remcifnber what her upbringing and society have taught her* ) She 
then sets o^t to show them that she is worth the education, that she is 
a brilliant students Frequently these women refuse to accept any grade 
but an A, and they are harder on themselves than anyone else could be. 
So much of them is invested in their role change that they must prove 
that they can do everything perfectly. The '"super-mom" often exhausts 
herriif so much that she can do nothing well. 



The literature shows that this transitional stage often causes a 
rethinking of the pa^t, a reassessing of one's abilities ana interests, 
ancJ a replanning for the future. Letchworth (1970), says that the return- 
ing female student faces an integrity crisis as wela as an identity cri- 
sis. She is looking for a deeper meaning in her life and her unique 
potential. But this search goes on^with tremendous internal conflict, be 
cause she is not behaving according to the stereotypes of her childhood — 
the learned* norms and responses—and she must somehow choose between ex- 
pl-lcit, overt desires and uiiconscious feelings and values from the past. 
••The reason most often cited by the returning woman herself in coming 
back to school is to find direction in her life, to begin to design a 
a meaningful lifestyle** (Kareliua-Schumacher , 1977). 



Finding Group Support 



The returning student may know that she needs some help but. wi,ll 
rarely go to a traditional "one-to-one" counselor. At her age, coun- 
selors are seen as wprking with sick people; "I don't need that, I'm 



not sick" is a commonV response to the suggestion that a counselor might 



help. She may believe t\at turning to a counselor would mean that she 
cannot handle her newfound independence. What she does need is inter- 
action with other women in her situation. Thus a woman's center with 
group activities should be a priority ""in an adult counseling program. 

In addition, the strong need for sharing and learning together can 
be met by group sessions/workshops and a special orientation for these 
women. Group learning for oldf3r women is preferable to relying on the 
traditional one-to-one counseling. The group gives a sense of shared 
problems and concerns, and reality testing (Thorn, Ironside, and 
Hendry, 1975). The workshops should be scheduled frequently, at times 
convenient to the women. These counseling workshops should focus on 
responding to the needs of middle-aged women for personal, academic, and 
vocational counseling. 



COUNSELING PROGRAMS 



The academic problems of women returning to college take first 
priority; this phase of counseling should orient them, introduce them to 
the college, and help tt^em register in the courses they want. At this 
time they meet each othefr and also meet supportive faculty and staff. A 
trouble-free beginning reduces anxiety and allows these students to con- 
centrate on their courses, knowing that they have all their forms f Hilled 
out correctly and that they have friends who will help them in schoor. 
Giving this extra help before the mobs of younger students arrive will 
provide older woi^m with the extra support they need. 



Academic 
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At this time financial aid should be thoroughly discuBSed* Many 
mature, returning women students in community colleges rate the lack of 
money and their lack of knowledge about how to get a grant or loan as 
their primary concern* Dealing with financial problems at the beginning 
allows them to focus on their studies with greater concentration* 

Suggested academic workshop subjects to provide women with the extra 
help they often need are mathematics^ writing, and public , speaking* They 
are not substitutes for tnraditional college courses but function in sup- 
port of them* Criticism and suggestions offered by their peers, in a 
workshop, enable returning women to function with more confidence in the 
college classroom* Peer tutoring is also an effective support service 
(Buckey, Freeark, and O'Barr, 1976) . Other helpful academic workshops 
include adult learning styles, time management, and study skills* Many 
women returning to school believe that adults are "dumber'' than 18-year- 
olds* They also wonder why they have the urge to question statements 
made by professors and why the professor^ sometimes react so negatively 
to their questioning. A workshop on the adult as learner gives them 
background and perspective on their learning needs. 



Personal 

For personal counseliryg, workshops are Invaluable,; in responding to 
the needs for information c«nd not "treatment," these workshops respect 
the adult woman's autonomy* At least three are essential in light of ' 
the particular needs of this population* Personal growth and identity 
workshops include values clarification and help v/omen learn who they 
are and where they want to go; a workshop on decisionmaking is necessary 
to help them choose from the many alternatives available; and a workshop 
on assertiveness training is important to raise self-esteem and to help 
them gain control of their lives* 



Vocational 

Vocational counseling is best supplied in group workshops* As ' 
Rice and Goering (n.d.) reported, this format is productive, efficient, 
cost effective, and less threatening to returning adult women. A voca- \ 
tional exploration workshop should include a series of discussions by 
women in different professions — not just the helping pro^Mwions that - 
most women are Interested in, but in all the fields where there are job 
opportunities and income growth potential* Since most women know lit'tle 
about the many professions open to them and have rarely met wom^n in 
these fields, this ejcploration is an essential first step. 

A workshop on career and life planning is particularly important 
to women who have never assessed their Skills and wh^ see only disconti- 
nuity In their lives* Resume writing and interviewing work^5hops can 
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help older reentry women get, ready to apply for a job, many of them for 
the first tinio. Many will need to learn to develop a skill- or task- 
oriented resume^ 



Other Counaelinc^ 

A comprehensive counseling program includes vocational testing and 
individual coimseling to help women identify skills and crejJentials , 
needed for a specific career • 

One-to-one personal counseling; for women in crisis situations should 
also be available. An up-to-date resource file of current community-based 
services is helpful for rapid referral to- quality agencies and services. 

There should be at least one counselor whose principal assignment 
is with the mature / reentry woman, This counselor should be trained in 
adult development^ should know the main issues of, the midlife crisis, and 
should be trained to help with the many difficult decisions these womfen 
face. The ideal counselor has been trained in career and life ple^nning 
and is a middle-aged person (Schloisberg, 1977), » ' ' 



REENTRY COUNSELING CH!:CKLIST 

The following ch-^ckliiiC summarizes the essentials for helping 
middle-aged women enter an educational institution* 

1* A women's center— a drop-in center where wom^n can go, 
a soc'lal meeting place. It should offer weekly support 
groups, peer tutoring, referral to other agenices, ca- 
reer information, and group counseling. 

2. An orientation program. 

3. A series of workshops designed to give information on 
the aeeds expressed in the support ' group , such as these: 

o Academic counseling— Workshops in math, writing, and 

oral communication. with peer 
tutoring 
Learning as adults 
Time management and study skills 

o Personal counseling— Personal grpwth and identity 

awareness 
Decisionmaking workshop 
Assertiveness training 
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o Vocatio^nal co.unseling — Vocational exploration 

Career and life planning 
Resume writing and interviewing 

4. Group counseling and vocational testing. 

5. One-to-one personal counseling fpr women in a crisis 
situation. ^ 

A*^ Eliason ( 1977), Director of AACJC's Center for Women's Opportu- 
nit stated in Women in Community y\d Junior Colleges , "IJie counseling 
sci ea for women in community collets need to be improved.^ Eliaaon 
also noted that, even where personnel felt they were offering the counsel- 
ing services/ the studen,ts were not using them. This counseling program 
for iMture, reentry women speaks to both these problems. In addition, 
the cost factor, so often used as an excuse tliese days for poor services, 
need not be a major consideration in this program. Only one, full-time 
coun::elor is required for every 500 full-time enrollment students. In 
aJddition, space for a women's center, work-study programs, money for 
peer tutors, and a reduced teaching load for a few faculty members 
willing to run workshops could accomplish the entire program. 



Above all, it is important to remember tWat the mature woman return- 
ing to college f^ces particular problems and challenges that differ from 
those troubling the traditional college-age student. She needs special 
assistance in strengthening her identity and self-concept, as %i«ll as in 
clarifying her values and goals in this time of transition (Karelius-Schu- 
macher, 1977). . It is the qolleges* responf^ibility to give her this special 
assistance. 
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BACKGROUND ' 

Thu Carnegie Corpo;:aLion of New York's Annual Report for 1976 
indicated that one of every eight families in the United States is 
headed by a single woman, and that one in three •female-headed families 
has an income below the poverty level. Many of these v^en — heads of 
families — can be categorized as displaced homemakers. 

According to Florida statute, a displaced homemaker is an individual 

who 

o Is 35 years of age or older, 

o Has wor od in the home providing unpa\Ld h ousehold 
services for family members, ■ 

o Is not gainfully employed, 

o Has had, or would have, difficulty in securing 
employment , and 

*\ 

o Has been dependent on the income of another family 
member, but is no longer supported by such incouu , 
or has been dependent on Federal assistance. 

Such stark definitions certainly tell much about displaced homemakers' 
life situations. Following are three case histories from the Challenge 
Program at Florida Junior College, Jacksonville. , 



CASE HISTORIES 

Laura, $i 38-year-old woman, was widowed at age 26. She has spent 
the last two years at home raising her two children, now ages 16 and 18. 
Her source of income has been Social Security benefits for herself and 
her two children. At age 18, her son began to receive his own check 
and enrolled in school, but he remained at home. Laura knew that in 
two years her daughter would also begin to receive her own Social Security 
check and ttiat she herself would be cut off from any further Government 
assistance. Laura once attended college for two yerrs^ but because she 
"married young," she ha^ had no work experience. Several times in the 
past five years whe has r.uffered emotional breakdowns and was hospitalized 
once, Laura was confused and frightened about her future, because she 
felt she had few skills, was unemployable, and was emoti'^ially voo waak 
to handle a job. 
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In speaking with Laura, a r^ounselor immediately recognized her need 
for more assertive communication skills. Laura's low self-esteem prevented 
her from adequately expressing her needs and current difficulties, and her 
history of emotional stress further ccnplicated tJie counseling relationship. 

Through individual counseling and group support, Laura was able to 
set realistic goals. She could not firance two faore years pf training 
immodiately, but she did enter a nine-mouth certificate program in Medical 
Assisting at Florida Junior College at Jacksonville* After she completes 
this 1 rograun, she plana to work as a medical assistant while she completes/^ 
the last two years for her bachelor's d-»gree at night. This short-term 
goal is enabling Laura to rebuild her self-confidence gradually, while 
relieving financial pressures, Laura alno plans to continue her study of 
interpersonal communicacion skills through nonjSredit courses. Followup 
will be conducted by the Challenge Program covinselor on a regulau: basis. 

Sarah, a 35-year-old mother of three cl>4ldreni ages 14, 6, and 16 
months, was divorced before her last child yas born. Her source of income 
has been Aid to Families with Dependent Chiidren (AFDC) payments and 
whatever amount of child support the State could obtain from her i±ildren«3 
father; Sarah graduated fron/high school but has never worked outside the 
home. The jobs she might ^cure would pay only minimum wage, and after 
she paid the large sums necessary for adequate child care, her remaining' 
income would bta inc.dequate to support her family without child support 
payment ;. If she were to become employe'd, her AFDC payments would be dis- 
continued and she would no longer have an agent to help her obtain child 
support. Therefore; by remaining on welfare she has held on to a better 
financial position, but she has barely been able to make ends meet. Sarah, 
a bright, pleasant young woman, desires to be productive and to. suppogrt 
her family adequately. Sarah is frightened, alone, and confused. 

In talking with Sarah, the counselor realized that Sarah's double- 
bind situatir was causing her a great deal of frustration. In addition, \ 
Saral)'s coniualon about choosing a realistic career that would provide 
adequate income was preventing her from making any decision at all. 

# 

Following counseling, vocational testjLng, career exploration, and 
group support, Sarah decided to rmrsue an eleven-month welder training - 
program at Florida Junior College at Jacksonville. Upon completion of 
this program, Sarah will seek employment as a thirds-class welder earning 
approximately $5.25 per hour. This nontraditional career choice will 
provide her with sufficient income to support her family independently 
and adequately. 

Annie, a 55~yoar~f)ld widow of nix months, has five grown children. 
Annie was a high school dropout, and she is now supported by a small 
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Social Security pension. She realized that she must obtain employment 
with cin adequate income in order to support herself and provide security 
for hor future- Annie feared becoming financially dependent on her childreh 
doubted that ^he had employable skills; , and lacked confidence in her .own 
ability. 

r 

Annie felt strongly that her most immediate need was to obtain 
employmenL. She Hnew her limited skills were apt to hold her to a 
minimum-wage income, but she saw a job as a necessary step to relieve 
finanTcial pressures. The counselor referred Annie to Job Seekers Associa- 
tion; a job-finding program at Florida Junior College at Jacksonville. 
The counselor also referred Annie to the Developmental Education Laboratory 
of the col legf?^. .where 'her .academic readiness^ for ^emtering high school 
completion classes could be evaluated. Amnie \^ill peurticipate in develop- 
mental education classes, if necessary, and then will enroll in an evening 
high school program to earn her diploma. During this time she will continue 
counseHng and vocational evaluation with her counselor, as she prepares 
to make long-range caureer decisions. 

THE CHALLENGE PRC^-RAM / ^ 

In the fall of 1977, Florida Junior College at , Jacksonville was 
awarded a CETA Title I grant thr^ugh-JJie-lJortheast Florida Manpower 
Copsprtiiun. ''Challenge: New Careers for Women" is a three-week train- 
ing program for women who have never worked, havp not worked for a long 
period of time, or are having difficulty in securing an adequate job. 
The primary targeL area of Challenge is the displaced homemaker, although 
it is open to any CETA-eligible woman. Beginning each month. Challenge 
classes are helu for three weeks, five hours per day, each day of the 
week. Tile Challenge curriculum consists of self-asses^sment, atisertiveness 
training, vocational testing, career exploration and decisionmaking, and 
job-seeking and -keeping skills. Financial aid counseling is offered to 
women returning to school to upgrade their skills. 

After the graduation of the* first Challenge class,' 14 women enrolled 
in a Genejpal Education Diploma review class; one woman entered the welding 
program, and one woman entered the electronic repair program; six women 
began academic courses at the junior college; and two women were referred 
to the Job Seekers Association on ceunpus. Fewer women dropped out of 
ChalJenge than had been anticipated; instead, the women made decisions ^ 
and followed through on them. 



SPECIAy NEEDS 

w\e problems confronting a displaced homemaker are significant and 
require^ special counselor attention. The following arenas have been 
identified by Challenge counselors as important in counseling the din- 
placed homemaker: 
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1. The low self-esteem of the client is significant in the 
. counseling relationship. It results from few contacts 

outside the home, the feeling of being "too old," ih^ability 
to see ap^iplicability of homemaking skills to the job market, 
and f rustication from unsuccessful job searches, agency 
dehumanization, and lack of family support. 

2. The client's emotional pain and frustration must be dealt 
with before she can make Realistic decisions. The client's 
personal integrity and human worth must be reinforced by the 
counselor and the group. 

3. The necessity of group counseling and support became evi- 
dent as the Challenge clients made rcunarkable progress in 
this environment. Retraining in communications skills, 
such as assertiveness , is essential. 

4<. Clients need to build success ladders based on reasonable, 
short-term goals. 

5. "The counselor must be well versed in all community and 
educational resources, includinc legal and financial mat- 
ters relevant to the displaced homemaker. Frequently 
there are child care needs that must be met; 

6. The counselor must research the local job market for woraen 
who are reentering traditional and nontraditional work set- 
tings. -Reentry problems are often compounded by age and 
s«x discrimination. Clients need to be equipped to recog- 
nize and deal* with such situations. 

7. The client needs to become aware of new opportunities in 
nontraditional careers as a means of avoiding minimum- 
wage jobs. Low paying and unskilled jobs are financially 
unrealistic for the long-range goals pf the displaced 
homemaker. 

8. It is important that individual counseling be made continu- 
ally available throughout the reentry process. The indi- 
viduality of the person and the uniqueness of needs require 
ongoing attention. 

9. support cervices within the educational setting, such as a 
child care cp iter, a woman's center, alT'* assessment and 
student deveiopment center, are important in building success 
experiences . 

The challenge is to stay in touch with the needs of ^the displaced home- 
maker who seeks help and to facilitate her reentry into the job market. 
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OFF WELFARE AND imo THE COMMUNITY ' COLLEGE 



Worlene Joy, Ph.D., is Director of Placement and a 
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A aorious problem tiiat our nation faces today is the education, 
training, or job placement of recip^-cnta of Aid tc Families with Depen- 
dent Child ren (AFDC) . This costly v/o If are system at present assists 
more than three million mothers in our country. These women are single 
parents, heads of households, and solely , responsible fsiy the care and 
support of their homes and children. Approximately 39.8 percent, or 
over one million, of these women are not employed, not; in training, and 
not handicapped (Raspberry, 1977) . 

/ ■ . 

Contrary to pojmlar beliy^f, most of these women want to work, 
but the barriers to their emfiloyment are numerous. F'lw MDC mothers 
possess the ski;: Is or academic background necessary to compete in the 
job market for salaries comparable to their welfare benefits. Unless 
they can secure well-paying jobs, it makes little sense for them to 
leave the welfare rolls. If th^y do decide to work in a minimum-wage or 
low-paying position, the costs of child care, transportation, and the 
amount of energy and commitment needed for job holding combine to discourage 
them. An AFDC mother who removes herself from the welfare roll frequently 
forfeits more than just the monthly stipend; she loses free medicaid ser- 
vices, child care assistance, housing aid, food stamps, and the psychological 

The current welfare structure provit^es training for only a limited 
number of AFDC recipients, by way of short-term skills training for dead- 
end, poorly paid jobs (Texas Department of Human Resources, n.d.). .The 
State of Texas has recently placed greater emphasis '^)n providing skills, 
training, and education to help these welfare mothers develop the creden- 
tials and capabilities they need so that they will view leaving the wel- 
fare rolls as a welcome and positive alternative. f 

The most cost -effective means of offering this needed training anH 
education to AFDC heads of households appears to.be training at the com^** 
munity/ junior colleges. Understanding the potential for inexpensive yet 
effective training possibilities in these coiJiges, and at the same time 
burdened with the need to assist AFDC recipients, the Texas Department of 
Human Resources has implemented the Texas AFDC Education and Employment 
Ac^ by initiating a program called PACE. This program addresses the 
^j?/oblems that wel re mothers face when they attempt to upgrade their 
credentials and sJ tils for employment. 

/ 

PACE provides the potential student with needed comprehensive coun- 
seling and social services through a team comprising a college counselor 
and a social worker. To ensure that the comprehensive goals of the pro- 
gram will be accomplished, the team attacks many problem areas. The 
social worker is primarily responsible for the initial assessment and 
aUeviation of barriers such as transportation, child care, and housing. 
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The college counselor Dj?<ivideB proper academic, advice; apprises candidates 
of the college's currTcular offerings; conducts campus orientation; engages 
in personal and career counseling; and gives out information on financial 
aid available for paying for tuition, books, and fees* The PACE team knows 
the community and its agencies, and advises candidates on the agencies' 
ability to help out financially and socially* Thn team coordinates the 
efforts of the college with those of the area social service agencies. 
The PACE team also keeps abreast of the local job outlook for women, and 
works closely with the placement office of the college* 

Counseling d^jnnands patience, understanding, and careful planning 
and coordinatiort. To be successful, the programs require that the 
counselor/social worker team remains flexible so as to best assist and 
retain the student clientele. The PACE team keeps in mind the multiple 
.problems that the AFDC' recipient has; often, she is— 

• From a poor background; 

• h single parent- ; 

I 

• A mcanber of a minority group; 

• Unskilliid and untrained; 

* m Lacking realistic perspectives concerning wora^n and work; * 

• Conditioned to expect failure; 

• Lacking the basic skills needed to succeed in regular college 
programs without remedial work; and 

• Lacking effective coping skills necessary for successful 
employment. 

Given this client profile, the following reasons why community co^^ 
leges should offer specialized counseling services for the AFDC recipient 
become even more compelling. / 

• Most college counseling staffs are primarily concerned 
witli academic advisement geeured to the traditional college 
student. The welfare mother, like any other reentry 
student, feels encouraged knowing there is a specialized 
counselor on campus. 

• Few welfare recipients are aware of college requirements, 
benefits, and, programs that could help overcome their weak 
skills and academic deficiencies. Assistance from a program 
such as PACE (fan bridge this information gap. 
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• Colleqe orientation ia often nonexistent; the college ad- 
missions and diacjTTosis process is often intimidating and ^ 
confusing. A specialized counselor can reduce the anxiety 

that prospective students feel. 

• Faculty, agency workers, and potential employers often hold. " 
unjust stereotypes of welfare recipients. .Because of these 
stereotypes, AFDC recipients are sometimes placed in inap- 
propriate courses, programs, or jobs. 

• Public social service agencies have seldom h^d a "lipk" to 
the educational institution; they have tended to »8hy away 
from the college as a training alternative. ' Agency sponsor- 
ship of AFDC recipients for payment of tuition, books, fees, 
etc., has traditionally been difficult to dchieve, but t^e ^ 
liaison college counselor who is knowledgeable of the 
agency's policies and procedures often can help remove this 
financial barrier. * , . - ' 

• Agency personnel frequently lack sufficient information about 
the local community college's requirements for curriculums, 
cp3ts, and admissions. Hence # the effect has been the pre- 
vention of appropriate referrals. 

• Many agencies are commended only for their "hejad count" in 
placing welfare recipiients in employment. Awaiting the com- 
pletion of a. one- 6r two-year, college program delays/ thi^ sattis- 
faction or commendation. Such personnel need to be a^dvised 

, and informed by a counselor or social worker of tiie benefits 
of careful assessment, training, and placement Evaluation for 
the AFDC client — regardless of the time element involved. 

• Cngoinq counseling and advisement by the counselor/social 
worker teair. may help the welfare mother ^ increase her coping 
skills and develop improved interpersonal relationships. , 

. AFDC students must be reassured before they pursue employment. 

• Job placement and followup services such as those offered by 
the PACE tefiun are vital , to ensure successful completion of 
the training program and survival in the labor market. ' 

Assisting th<^ AFDC student in a multitude of areas and giving her the 
opportunity to develop skills to help her to become self-supporting are 
the prime goals of the PACE program. The work is trying, the coordination, 
di f f icult-- but the benefits are great. 

As it jrows , the PACE f^rogram is continually being evaluated so it 
can better meet the needs of the AFDC client-student. The coordination 

c 
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and support of the local nocial service agencies, along with tha enthus- 
iastic efforts of the Dallas County Community College District aystem, 
Have helped the prograriurovide effective support iervtces and training 
f(vr many welfare motherTfc^ 
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"I hope to find out something that I would be well-suited for 
and want some direction in my lilfe. After being away from work 
for 16 years ^ I need self-confidence that I can do it," (Mary, 
age 52. ) 

"I've had a relatively happy life and learned to adjust to most 
everything I can't change," (Elizabeth, age 48.) , 

"When I think of myself, I feel ,I'm getting rather dull," (pfe- 
lia, age 30. ) , 

"I desperately need confidence in myself that I can do something, 
constructive as a persorj and not just dream of doing something," 
(Nancy , age 40, ) 

♦ 9 

.... ^ * 

I'm interested in all of life and have always been taking 
classes from time to tiiae to keep the: old brain sharp , plus 
it's one thing a lady can do^ alone, that doesn't cost money 
or consume a lot of time away from her home and responsibxli- ....... 

ties; or something she cannot be criticized for doing," (Mar- 
garet , age 56, ) 

The above comments are taken from members of a "Career Deralopment — 
for Returning Women" class at Cerribos Community College. The conflict 
between self-doubt and the desire for self-improvement is evident in these 
st^ements. The majority of the women in the class ha Vfe encouraged other 
faml^ members to complete their education. The reality that now is 
"their time" to start their own "futures" is both the promise and the 
problem that confronts most mature women students, ^ 



BACKGROUND 

A recent article by Reiner (1977) points up the shifts in attitudes 
and values in American society and describes their effect on the life 
plans of older women. Statistically, more than eight million children 
(or 12 percent of children in the' United States) under the ^ige of 18 are 
being raised by a single female parent. This author also discusses the 
problems of inadequate financial support. If families headed by women 
were to rely on child support or alimony payments, tb«:> would, on the 
average, exist on an income of 3 percent above the poverty level (Reiner, 
1977) . 

The reality of widowhood or divorce has tremendous impact on the 
lifestyles of mature women. The dual responsibility for self and 



For the purpose of this article, the "mature woman" is defined as being 
35 years old or ^.der, 
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children places unusual stress on these students and gi,ves a sense of 
urgengy to their educational plans. According to the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, in March 1976 there were more than three million widows between 
the ages of "35 and 64. There were also two and a half million divorced 
women, one-fourth of whom, were divorced after 15 years of marriage. The 
term "displaced homemakers" is commonly used to categorize those women 
who followed the traditional path of marriage and family but have exper- 
ienced dramatic changes in their life roles and now are seeking retraining 
or education. 

The issue of work and careers concerns more than just a small segment 
of the female population. The U.S. Department of Labor (1976) disclosed 
that nine out of every ten women wi;i work sometime 1^ their lives; of 
these women, ^ majority will work 25 years or more. Th&ae statistics 
underline the reality that older women are returning to school for reasons 
other tha|i self -enrichment or leisure time activities. To deal effectively 
with mature women, counselors must be willing (1) to identify with the 
experience of such "new" students; and (2) to confront their own stereo- 
types of sweet old ladies "who still look good, considering their age." 

THE COUNSELING PROCESS 

The needs of the mature women entering school after a long absence 
(or for the first time) are different from those of the traditional 
sftudents. The task of responding to these needs requires not so much 
the retraining of counselors as it does additional, selective training. 
The staff must have accurate information about the concerns of these 
students. Appropiriate staff development experiences can (and must) help 
student personnel workers understand the issues that concern older women 
aind examine their own attitudes and biases when counseling. 

Counselors of these students Continually hear urgent statements about 
making changes, running out of time, and confusion concerning where to 
make a beginning. True, many counseling sessio'ns with younger students 
also deal with these concerns, bvjt the mature woman's lack of confidence 
or fear of being too late to begin school makes her situation, and hence 
the conferences, unique. For years the adult female has been a planner 
and an advisor for family and friends; for her, seeking guidance is often 
a new and unsettling experience. Counselors should emphasize the wealth 
of life experience and skills that these women currently possess and 
that their oWn "work," whether paid or contributed, has always been a 
E^art of their adult lives.- 



IndLviduAl Counselincj 

Effective techniques for counseling older women encompass both 
individual and group experiences.- A student's enthusiasm about "finally . 
doing something for herself "is sometimes dampened by the nagging doubt 
that at her age there's really not much left to do I The ir,itial contact 
with the courtselor .is vital for the new student to express her qoncerns 
and clarify what one has to do ... to begin. Thus", the initial inter- 
view typically focuses on the contusion of "getting started," and indi-: 
vidual counseling is best. ' 



Role Model-ing 

. Because mature women feel that they are "different" because they are 
so much older than other students, or that school is -still a place for 
"young" people, role modeling- by women their own age is important. The 
impact of these positive role models, who serve as motivators and mentors, 
is invaluable to the counseling staff. For example, peer counselors or 
counselor aides function superbly as cqptac'ts for the mature student. 
These paraprof essionals act as "guides" while the women actively involve 
themselves in campus schedules. (When selecting .paraprofessionals to work 
with mature women, it is advisable to hire women who are still involved 
as students on the campus.) Another positive result that the peer coun- ' 
seling relationship offers to the mature women is a sense of maintenance. 
They can n\odel-the skills necessary to sustain their commitment to go to' 
school. ^ 

Another kind of role model is provided by women in "nontraditional" 
jobs. They can be effective in exposing- older women to vocational oppor- 
tunities, but seeing them work can overwhelm the beginner. Consequently, 
•role modeling must be a carefully monitored technique. 

. - ■ / . • 

Group Activities 

Group orientation programs provide a comprehensive method of deliver- 
i'ng the necessary college information to the new studertt. These orienta- 
tions may be advertised as a Vfirown Bag Lunch," and they give the women an 
opportunity to' meet other new students and find out about the supportive 
services available on campus. Presentations by the Career Center, Ifemen's 
Center, Child Care, and Job Placement staffs let the student know that she 
is not expected to accomplish her' task alone. ^ 

Workshops and Sem inars. Skills, such as decisipnmaking;, goal setting,, 
and tinfe- management are vital to successful academic planning.. Counselors* 
and other staff members can make -an impact in this area by designing work-- 
shops or short siminairs on these topics. The seminars are good, in that 
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short, informative sessions" of fer materials that have imroe(iJ^ate application 
for the older women. *^ 




Classes. To assist women with entering school comfortably, nine- 
week classes concfentrating on "readiness" skills for college work are well 
received. Thie classroom environment, of fers a common base for women to 
voice their concerns; meet other women with similar needs, and explore 
new interests. Exercises can be designed to take students beyond the 
classroom and into the community or to job sitps. The women ne'ed to be ' 
involved in as many practical "hands-on" activities as possible'. The 
women develop a greater appreciation of their abilities when they are 
engaged in lessons that require their active participation; for instance, 
in exerciser such as value clarification activities, interviewing people 
in their job interest areas ,. researching in the Career Planning Center, or 
videotaping their role-playing sessions. 

Although all these counseling techniques can acquaint the student ^ 
with new options and alternatives, the final choic'e resides with ^he stu- 
dent. Choices for many of these women 'have traditionally been made for 
them. Leising's (1973) novel, The Summer Before the Dark , eloquently 
describes the dilemma of a middle-aged housewife "freed" from children 
and home. for the summer and her attempt to make a "choice" about her 
future plans: 

By the time it-was all over with, she^ould certainly not 
have chosen it differently.. Yet she coSW^ot have chosen 
it for herself in advance, for she did not tWe the experi- 
ence to choose, or the imagination. No, she dould not want 
what was going to happen, although she did stand under her 
•tree, the tray in her hands, thinking: It does go on ^ind onl 
That's what's wrong: There must be something I could be 
seeing now, something I could be understanding now, some 
course of action I could choose . . . .Choose? When do I 
ever choose? ^Have I ever chosen? 

Lessing's words succinctly define a need for partnership between 
counselors and the mature student. The counselor will be in a learn- 
ing position as intensely as "the student is. There is a level of mutual 
exchange between the student and the counselor. As the women are 
counseled, they become the 'forerunners, if not pioneers, of human 
spirit. They come to us for guidance; the counselors look to them for 
new direction. The words themselves~to' plan, or choose, or direct- 
are both the promise and the problem of counseling mature women. 

/ ■ ' 
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PART IV: Counseling Models 
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PEER QROUP COUNSELING:' AN EFFECTIVE TOOL FOR ' 
BUILDING SELF-CONCEPT IN ADULT AND REENTRY WOMEN 

Muriel Kay^ Elledge, M.A.T. , is Director of Con- 
tinuing Educat'ion for Women at Brevard Commu- 
nity College in Cocoa, Florida. 
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In recent years, Americans have seen dramatic changes in their- 
lives— changes in male-female relationships, sex roles, and social 

.attitudes and behavior. Emerging new social conventions are by no 
means acceptable to everyone, but their existence is undeniable, and' 
their impact on American society is easily observed. Nevertheless, 
many important government 'and private-sector policies that intimately 

- affect the family are still geared to ^earlier value systems and beliefs 
Social policies have. not yet caught up with changing social practice. 



WOMEN AND THE LABOR FORPE 

Women* have always contributed to the nation's economy. In 1920, 
20 percent of all womenV'l6 years of age and over were in the work fofce. 
WJj^en's labor-force participation has risen steadily since then. By the 
end of 1976, nearly 50 percent of all wpmen were working or looking for 
work, -making up approximately 41 percent of the labor force. '"This demon- 
strates a cumulative change in degree sufficient to constitute a dynamic 
cMnge in kind (Pifer, 1976), ' , 

•'■ . ' • • 

Women are being drawn into the labor force today, not' as in World 
War II by a temporary crisis, but by powerful economic , demographic, so ci- 
•etal, and far-reaching attitudinal changes. WomeKmust "work , they want to 
work, dhd their labor is needed. Recognition of tli&ge realities should 
help us to institute new policies that not only make appropriate accommo- 
dations but sput wide-ranging reforms in many areas of life. 

This thrust, of women into the labor markejt—from a societal background 
in which one out of seven households in the United States is headed by a 
woman and in which one-third of these fern; le-headed households are below the 
poverty level (U.S. Department of L^bor, 1 977 )~emphasizes the economic 
problem. The majority of women who- enter the labor market out of economic 
need do so in low-level, dead-end -positions , .primarily- because of lack of 
training in marketable skills. Consequently, there is an educational move- 
ment concurrent with the economic push of women into the labor market. The 
concurrent movement is sending women into education, primarily into the 
community -oriented twb-year .college ' (Pifer , 1976), 
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WOIl^EN IN COLLEGE 

- Karelius-Schumacher (1977) identifies a new kind of student appearing 
on coll-ege and university campuses across the nation. The Student is fe- 
male, older than the traditional college student (usually between 30 and 
45 years of age), married, a mother, and a homemaker. A few years ago, a 
student fitting this description was considered only a dilettante, a bored 
housewife enrolled in .one art appreciation cLas's to take her away from 
the prison that her suburban dr^amhouse had Become. Now these female 
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^tudents are taken serio'usly by the-college administration, faculty, and 
other students. These women. are searching fo.r marketable skills or a " 
meaningful lifestyle in one cycle of their, lives. This particular group 
represents a significant population in' the college community. Programs 
* • to the typical 18-to-21ryear-old coed fail to meet " 

TlnrlT ^^^^^ students, and ,c6llege personnel and guidance coun- 

selors, have responded by designing better support service programs for 
these students (KareliusrSchiuaacher, 1977). , ' 

; ' ^ . 

Eliason (1977a') stated: " • _ 

There should be a greater awareness among administrators, 

trustees, and budget planners of the economic impact the new 

wave of women is havii g ^nd will continue, to have on the fu- ' i 

^ , ture of two-year colleges . . . ,New models for counseling, 

r placement, and financial aid for womdn students are needed. 

Colleges must giye more effective support and assistance to 
women who seek training in non-traditional fields, ^toreover 
traditional areas of study need to be broadened to include a' 
wider range of possibilities for economic independence. » 

lo-w ^r"" ^^^^ ^"""^ '"""^^'^ °^ ^^'"^'^ attending community col- 

markedly. Of the nearly five million students currently 
attending comfnunity junior colleges acrbss the country^^ut half are 
women. These students represent approximately one-third xJf all underarad- " 

Regardless of socioeconomic status, most returning ("reentry") women 
have certaxn key characteristics in common. The most com.«n charactlris- - 

' . "^''^''^ pervasive lack of self-confidence 

in her own ability. This lack of self-confidence is brought about by a 
multitude of societal reasons, such as general depression, identity cr'ses 
and low self-concept (Self, 1969). "entity crises, 

. Brevard Community College in Florida, with internal stafS and program ' 
development funds and external funding from the Comprehensive EmpWent 
and Training Act, 1973, Title I (CETA) , developed a six-week vocationar- 
readiness course, Women's Educational Development Incentive (WEMDI) , which 
involves intensive peer gnoup counseling. This is part of a reentry ' 
program for the specialized problems of the adult woman who seeks to.enter 
college, t^o enter vocational training, or to receive career counselirtq ■ 
for entry into the world of work. WENDI'is one of two CE>rA-grant prt^rams 

ITZT.^'I I of continuing Education for Women, 

an institutional division of Brevard Community Co'llege. The second program, 
Work Opportunities for Women (WOW) , was addressed to enrolling disadvan- 
taged women (according to CETa economic guidelines) into nontraditional 
vocational/technical training at Brevard Community College, on-the-job 
training, and direct job placement. Because of interfacing of clients 
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>between the two grant operations, WENDI and WOW, this discussion refers 
occasionally to WOW, even though the WOW grant period has ended, and WENDI - 
now operates all functions of the previous WOW grant as well as the" 1977-78 
WENDI operation. * . 

The community and the college faculty have a large staked in discover- 
ing and utilizing effective methods of increasing educational success for 
the nontra<?itional students who enter community colleges Ir; significant 
v^numbers. Adult reentry women are doing- just that. Roueche and Kirk (1974) 
stated that 

y 

Community junior colleges are pioneering in the development 
of individualized instructional materials and strategies to 
better accommodate the entering student where he tshej is-- 
.'iiot at some arbitrary straight point. 

The' educational process at all institutions of higher, 'learning will • 
be improved when successful motivation strategies are disseminated to the 
teachers and counselors who are in immediate contact with students — in 
particular, with those high-risk students with inherent, specialized needs 
and learning motivation deficiencies, such as the adult reentry woman. 

SELF-CONCEPT 

The basis for women's lower educational aspirations and lower self- 
esteem ior self-concept) is found in the attitudes of society. In order i 
to establish an identity and find a role in society, a child r61ies on 
models of successful people with whom she can identify. For a girl, 
problems in developing a positive self-image and self-esteem stem from 
the idea that women are less important or less adequate than men. Although- 
they seem to have "made it," many women who do enter careers do so with 
necrative feelings about themselves, despite their obvious academic suc- 
cesses. The women who have visible succeeded in the field and are availaHlfe 
as role models often represeint only part of the full range of possibilities 
for lifestyles and values. Consequently, a girl may^^simply identify with 
tile somewhat vague and "scatterbrained" conventional feminine style as her 
only alternative to being too "aggressive" or "castrating," This can 
seriously compromise her personal development (Nadelson, 1374) . 

Girls generally receive less encouragement than boys ( f roio their 
parents and from society at large) to achieve at high levels. Women, in 
common with other groups of people who have not been a part of the domi- 
nant culture, have the problem of dimini.-shed self-concept. . Jtist as mem-^ 
bers of ethnic ' minorities have been encouraged to set their aspirations 
"realistically" for jobs that would be "open" to them, so have women 
been encouraged to think about becoming elementary school teachers 
rather than college professors, typists instead of business managers. 
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and nurses rather than /doctors. These constant reminders of one's secon- 
dary role in sgfiety take their toll, and the results are clearly evident 
in the researcPfon the subject. Given the rapid changes in the sexual 
and occupational roles of women today, colleges cannot ignore social role 
changes in counseling and educating young women as well as reentry women. 
The self-concepts of these women must be raised so that learning motiva- 
tions and aspirations will be enhanced (Cross, 1974). 

In 1968, Matina Horner demonstrated that a woman's motive to achieve- 
IS complicated by ambivalence, ^ince to be tops in academic performance--" 
to beat others out in competition— might result in a loss of love, a loss 
of popularity, a threat to her sense of femininity. Horner showed that 
women college students who had proved proficiehcy in certain tasks showed 
a decrement in performance under competitive conditions— particularly in 
competition with men. Furthermore, the more competent the woman, the more 
conflict she felt about achievement. By her research, Horner demonstrated 
what has become known as a fear of success in womeri (Hoffman, 1974). 



A Woman' s "Place" 

improvements in life expectency , fertility control, general health, 
and occupational risks have been far-reaching. However, with these posi- ' 
tive changes many suppoi/ts that women counted on in the past (e.g., ex- 
tended family settings, staM^lity of ^reographic location) have vanished. 
Today's woman finds that her options are still limited. She is encour- 
aged to keep her family smal] , to develop herself, and to avoid overdepen- 
dpncy on her children. But she is also reminded that she must devote. her- 
self to her children because the mother is the important influence in their 
lives. She finds herself in a classic double bind: with a long lifespan, 
laborsaving devices, and intelligence, she is discouraged from pursuing 
areas of productivity outside her home. 

To further complicate the picture the kinds of administrative and 
organizational skills that require mpre 'active assertive traits are also ' 
part of woman's ".traditional role" (tJadelson, 1974). A woman is expected 
to function assertively as a mother, using those very aspects of her 
personality that she. Has been discouraged from developing— decisiveness, 
resourcefulness, and flexibility, fhere are very real contradictions 
between the passivity and compliance expected of women in relation to 
men an4 the authority and activity expected of women in the role of 
mothcT and caretaker of children. Consequently, when a woman has grown 
up- in a world of traditional mores, media, and" literature that depict her 
a^ second-class, she will incorporafte that valu*ition into her own self- 
imacje and bear the additional psychological burden of having to prove 
herself first-class or of being defeated, because she believes that she ji 
is, indeed, second class (Nadelson, 1974), „ , V-^ 
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ir.^, \ l^^^ ^ °^ "^"^^^ stude^lts by KiUeen and Jacobs. (1976) • 

indicated thdt the problems reported to the counselors by the women stu- 
dents were related directly to feelings of low self-esteem. 

The group members regard themselves as unworthy of attention 
, and love, and they interpret the indifference of other people 
to their needs as proof of this unworthlness. They also feel 
inhibitions about communicating wants or desires," and as a 
result, their behaviors are often nonassertive. They per- 
ceive themselves as having little control ovei; their lives 
and hesitate to express themsel^>es or take action on th*»ir 
feelings. This ineffective communication pattern leads them • 
to believe they have a unique difficulty in interpersonal re- 
lationships, a . feeling that serves to lower their self-esteem 
even further. 



Motivation to se^k self-esteem, purpose, status, and fulfillment 
may produce stress and anxiety because the f^ale career-oriented student 
cannot separate personal achievement and accomplishments from sex exper- 
iences as a source of self-esteem (Anderson, 1975). Self (1969) pinpointed 
this low self-esteem from his extensive studies: Pinpointed 

The mpst common characteristic of this group of middle-class 
American housewif e^others is the pervasive lack of confidence 
in their own ability . ; . generated from the sparse utilization 
Of talents in a competitive and rewarding environment that the • 
home; due to over-exposure and boredom, no longer provides. 

A 

. SELF-MOTIVATION AND POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT \ 

\ 

The principles of learning theory recognize a distinction between 
learning and performance. How an organism performs is all that can be 
measurec^ or studied; however, many kinds of behavior, even learned be- 
havior, depend on motivation. Motivation is important because of ^ ts 
role m reinforcement and because it controls the variability of behavior 
(Morgan and King, 1966) . ' 

It is a truism that goal-directed behav.-i or is most persistent and 
enthusiastic when the learner's own instigators are operative. If a goal 
IS clearly perceived, and if the means for reaching it are within the com- 
petence of the learner, an amazing output of energy may direct the purpose- 
ful behavior. Experiences that build up self-W idence are essential. 
Or utmost importance is the requirement that the learner have a sense of 
urgency of work toward the acKievement of her goal (C. E. Skinner, 1958). 

. ^-Skinner (1968) decided that it was possible to ignore or side- 

step- the theoretical aspects and simply maintain that a reinforcement is 
simply any event wiiich , following a response, makes the response, more 

10v> 
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lik<!ly. Skinner- supplemented 'hj^pothetical mechanisms :of reinf brcement 
with a description of what reinforcemetits actually do to behavior. Rein- 
forcements increase, the frequency of resporises which produce them, and 
any event that increases this frequency is , by definition, a reinforcement. 
Whatever this type of learning is called, Its important feature is that a 
response by the learner is instrumental in. producing a reinforcing stimu- 
lus. The response which produces the -reinforcement becomes stronger, 
tt?at is, more likely or prob^bl^, whereas that response which is not v 
reinforced becomes weaker. ' ' 

/ According to this view, if one is training a dog to stand up, one 
simply watches to see whether the incidence of standing increases when it 
is always fpllowed by a certain event, such as giving the dog a piece of ■ 
food.- If the respc:nse increases in frequency following the presentation 
of a certain stimulus, the stimulus is called a reinforqer (Morgan and ' 
\ King, 1966) , • • . ^^'^ 

GROUP COUNSELING . ' 

= IP '[•^ff^.t^"^ how positive reinforcement can enhance self-concept and 
self-motivation through behavior modification, an examination of peer group 
counseling is helpful-. T^is approach is rel^ltively new for many counselors 
and It requires a sound understanding of counseling and group dynamics. Its 

°y!'rT^Lllr^'''^^^^ ^^""^ objective in individual counseling, \ 

but the method calls for a wealth of new and broader understandings. It is ' 

acLrt^^^^y^^''^^:^!:^''^^'^^^^^ ^ ^^°"P'" requires a climate char- 

acterized by warmth and acceptance,' which allows each individual to examine 
herself and her irhoice of action, 

• The essential, difference between group counseling and individual coun- 
selrng is that several persons 'interact during the therapeutic process. The 
qjoup process provides a qualitative ^difference in experience with unique' 
positive therapeutic potentialities. To be accepted'.and understood by the 
counselor is a satisfying experience; to be accepted and understoi^d by a 
number of individuals who are also giving of thems^elves is profound (Gawrys 
and Brown, 1971) , < ■ ' u .u \v,dwrys 

In group counseling, the primary objective is the establishment of 
intra-member-counselor relationships to, help members function better out- 
side the group. Values of group counseling are as follows: 

1. The group situation provides the individual the oppor- 
tunity to redefine her perceptions of self in relation 
to others. 

2. The group provides the opportunity for the individual 
to realize the worth of human relations while assist- 
ing her in appraising her values. 

•4 ' : 
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3. It can provide a certain element of security, especi- 
ally to one who might experience anxiety in a one-to- 
one relationship. 

4. The group experience can help an individual to realize 
that her concerns are not it^iosyncratic and thus may 
reduce hor yuilt feelings. This is often referred to 
as univej salivation in the group 'situ tion. 

The enhancement of self-concept results positively from the peer 
group experience; being accepted by a counselor encourages growth on the 
part of the individual, but being accented by the members of, the group 
enhances her growth potential . A group of peers has more sources of data, 
a wider range of reactions, and more possibilities for identification than 
the counselor/facilitator alone can provide. Sirce behavioral change must 
be carried out by the individual in the outside world, learning through 
the influence of her peers gives her an opportunity to try out new kinds 
of behavior with people who are representative of those in the outside 
world. 

The heart of peer group counseling is the effort, through group in- 
teraction, to help each individual -gain different perspectives on the many 
experiences she ha? in coping with a world of change and to find through 
these new perspectives a personal meaning and s^t of -values which will 
guide her decisionmaking and her j)roblem solving outside the group. 

The WENDI Program— group Counseling 

The six-week WENDI course is constructed around peer group counseling 
and sharing in order to build or rebuild self-confidence/self-concept, to 
develop self-awareness and identity, to direct participants toward new 
skills and goals, and to map for each participant a course of action for 
the future. ' 

The primary strategies used for the intensive six-week, 90-hour peer 
group counseling course at Brevard Community College are Skinner's posi- 
tive reinforcement learning strategies, applied to the WENDI curriculum 
in the following specific ways. 

1. The entire classroom environment of peer group coun- 
selors attempts to emphasize only the positive. Parti- 
cipants are discouraged from using negative "put-downs" 
against themselves or against any other member of the 
group. 

2. The classroom environment attempts to be nonjudgmental , 
in that no moral evaluations will be rendered or heard. 
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3. Positive reinforcement ir consistently utilized for 
these learning strategies: 

a# Lifelines; 

b. Ro:e strj.^:jping; % 

c. Value ranking; 

d. Stem completions; 

e. Evaluations of success; 
f« Strength assessment; 

q. Strong-Campbell Vocational 'Interest inventory; 
h« Oral communication; 

i« Career information, including occupation 

counseling and resxame writing; and 
j« Simulated job interviews (emphasis on 

positive role playing), 

Eliason (1977b) concluded her specific report on counseling in the 
WENDI program at Brevard Community College by stating: 

The programs described at North shore and Brevard Community 
Colleges are not unique. But, both have proven to be innova- 
tive and responsive to the needs of the community and could 
serve as models for other schools wishing to initiate similar 
programs. 

Eliason also indicated five primary components that are necessary in a/ work 
ing model for career counseling. These five primary components .are: 



1. 



Guidelines for developing positive self-image, self- 
awareness, and self-confidence. 



2. - Tools for defining and identifying skills and creden- 

tials; then correlating t]xem to marketplace needs. 
(This area would 'iVclude a thorough briefing in popu- 
lation and .economic trends, marketplace supply and 
demand forecasts, and a realistic appraisal of pros- 
pects/rewards/disadvantages of various occupations.) 

3. Tests of aptitudes, interests, learning styles, and 
physical* skills. 

4. Evaluatic-i of time/skiXls/resources required for 
achieving chosen career goals; successful short- and 

"long-term career planning strategies. 

5. Identification of needs that must be .net to achieve 
career goals, such as financial aid, child care, or 
tx^tofing. Lists of resources and agencies should 
be provided. 



Note that Eliason placed as number one tht guidelines for developing 
positive self-image, self-awareness, and self-confidence. 

Michigan's "Search for Fulfillment" 

Manis and Mochizuki (1972) reported a study of the target neods of' 
adult women at Western Michigan University. In 1970, the Western Michi- 
gan Counseling Cnnter , in cooperation with the Division of Continuing 
Education, initiated a workshop program called "Search for Fulfillment." 
The program had two major phases: the first aimed to remove the psycho- 
logical blocks that keep women from making choices they must make if they 
are to change their lifestyles; and the second was designed to give them 
the opportunity to assess reality, their own skills and abilities, and 
the opportunities available to them in their commv^ty. This study at 
Western Michigan University mirrored profiles of the women at Brevard 
Community College. According to Manis and-Mochizuki , 

A sense of isolation is common among married women because 
many of them have had to terminate schooling, employment, 
friendships, contacts with men,' political participation, 
and other nonkin involvements. 

Therefore ,-^bui.lding self-confidence and a sense of' "self-worth was a 
vital part of Western Michigan University's program. Indeed, in any type 
of developmental education program, the building of self-confidence, 
self-concept, and a sense of worth appears to be a majou ingredient of 
success. 



Counseling for Special Needs 

Roueche and Mink (1976) indicate that in counseling nontraditional 
women students, these women express more anxiety, and their anxiety in- 
creases with entry into their academic programs. If middle-class women 
have trouble breaking into the edvicational and occupational systems ,• then 
what, comparatively, are the problems for a woman coming from a poor 
and/or minority family? In such family groups, there is often greater-'^ 
emphasis on getting married, being a wife and mother, and holding to a 
traditional sex role as opposed to becoming a pion-eer and entering the 
higher educational field for th^ first time. One strong deduction to be 
drawn here is that the community college educator should focus on the 
needs of women as a separate minority group. Particularly, the educator 
should help the women to change (or modify) expectations stemming from 
sex-role stereotypes, and should aid them in focusing on what, they want 
for themselves. Awareness ses^ons, special group, counseling sessions, 
and similar activities providing good role models of professional women 
would be appropriate (Roueche anji Mink, 1976) . 
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Roueche and Mink also suggest that it is a very legitimate objec- 
tive of educational programs to help people gain a greater aense of 
control over their lives. Enhancement of self-concept in an individual 
increases the internali ty or sense of control of that personality. This 
control will facilitate work adjustment and give greater flexibility in 
problem solving, thinking, and personal adjustment; people then will be 
better, equipped for present-day life, when' adjustment and readjustment 
to new jobs and new situations are so necess"~ary (Roueche and Mink, 1976) 
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Technical Institute, Pewaukee Wisconsin. 
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As a group process specialist for the Women- s. Development Center at 
the Waukesha County Technical Institute in Pewaukee, Wisconsin, -I have 
been privileged to share and affect the journeys o? many women. To be- 
gin, I would like to share with you some of my feelings as I continue 
my journey. 

My journey of self-discovery was and still is sad, scary, challeng- 
ing, and lonely, yet it is also exciting, satisfying, and very self-ful- 
tiiling. It is a journey of a lifetime and one that will never be com- 
pleted. It's like, having a rokd map and a car, and taking off without a 
Clear destination, but nonetheless knowing that it's my journey, I chose 
it, and I can decide to change course along the way. There have been 
many pitfalls, side roads, and difficult weather conditions, but after 
the storm I find that the sun usually appears. One of my most important 
discoveries on this journey is the realization that my biggest strides 
forward come after significant conflict. Both fear and excitement are * 
involved in conflict; conflict often leads to growth. To grow ind to 
stretch is to be alive-^. . . . I am excited about being alive, • 

I have had many helpers, people who have guided me when I have been 
lost, people who have encouraged me and presented- me with opportunities. 
I could not have come this far alone. 

I find that working with women is an exciting and 'rewarding experi- 
ence for me. My counseling often involves sharing my own feelings and 
thoughts about being a woman today. Sharing my own joUrney has helped 
some women with their journeys , their highs and lows, dreams and fears, 
conflicts and successes. ' » 

My personal approach to counseling women is eclectic. My training 
and background include Transactional Analysis, Assertiveness Training, 
and Rational Behavior Training. I also draw from my personal skills 
and use what I find to be effective. 

In helping women, I have developed a systematic approach based on 
my own experience and observations from the women with whom I work. I 
have seen that certain threads make up the clofeh and eventually the gar- 
ment-the shaping of the material of their liv^S. In order to examine 
the garment, and perhaps reshape it, the thre'ks and cloth need tp be 
truly seen and perhaps rewoven. Sorte of the common threads that I have 
observed' are: 

1. Low Self-Esteem ; 

This includes social scripting, family scripting, and current 
personal beliefs. 

2. Latk of Self - Affirmation ; 

This pattern of avoidance of self-stroking involves depend- 
ing on others to affirm, versus affirming themselves, and 
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being fearful that if they don't do as others want or live 
out the expectations 9f others, they will. lose approval ) 
and^he "strokes" they need in order to feel fulfilled. ' 

^3. Negative Perception of Power ; ^ i , 

.) 

This negative concept about having personal power leads to 
an avoidance of any power and often of ^padership. This 
can leave the person in a "one-down positj.on," or at best, 
playing the "power behind the throne" role. Once again 
a lack of recognition or stroking' is the likely outcome, 

'ncentration op ftight Braip. Functioning (Feeling) ; ' Sup- 
ession yr Avoidanc e of Left 13rain Functionin^(Thinking) ; 

The basic message here is "feel and don't think." The logi- 
cal decisionmaking function is often discrou'nted. The feel- 
ings are over-emphasized, leading to excessive emotional 
responses; This often leads to a concentration on nurturing 
skills, but also may le^e the person feeling too needy 'an dT 
dependent. 

5» Converting Anc^er into Depression ; 

The belief here is "I have no right to be angry and express^-, 
my angrj^ feelings" (a masculine emotion). Feeling sorry for 
oneself and/or playing helpless and getting depressed is 
acceptable, this leads to women putting, themselves down, 
not actively shaping their own lives, too much asking of 
permission,' and the giving away of personal power. 

6. The "Mothering" Image ; 

♦ 

Often a woman's basic belief is "in order to be a good 
mother I must sacrifice my own needs and rights and cater 
wholly to my family's." She thinks she must do almost' 
everything for her children, and that she. can fulfill 
herself only at their expense. This can ;ead to a "double-^ 
bind," a feeling that "it's me or them." As a result, 
othejf options and compromises are seldom e;>cplored. 

■t 

Certainly other threads make up the cloth., But I find that these threads 
weave throughout the garment and shape the lives of many women. 

In our group counseling sessions I work at introducing^ and dealing 
with these basic issues by: 



1. Creating awareness that they exist; ^ ^ 

2. Discussing and challenging the myths; 

3. Offering alternatives through learning and practicing \ > 
new skills; , 

4. ^ Developing new beliefs; . ^ 

5. Acknowledging the emotional discomfort that ccxnes from ' 
changing behaviors; 

6. Teaching clients how to understand' their emotions 
better; and 

7,. Encouragl,ng them to share, help ,\ and support each oth^r 
through the group process, / 

/ 

RATIONAL BEHAVIOR TRAINING 

Rational BehaVior Training is the psychological tool that forms the 
ba^is for all my group work. The majn concept of Rational Behavior Train- 
ing as suggested by psychologist Albert Ellis ,is that our feelings are 
created by our thinking processes. These are called evaluating thoughts 
or self-talk. If people want to feel differently, then they need to 
think differently. In under£3tanding how one's emotions are produced and 
sustained, they learn that it is npt external situations that trigger 
their emotional responses, but what they tell themselves about those 
situations, e.g., "I am not upset by anything outside of myself; rather 
I experience events, live through situations, h^ar words spoken to me, 
dnd upset myself about these things." 



If people are experiencing undesirable emotions, it doefi.not mean they 
have chtjsen to feel badly, but rather that they have developed inappropriate 
habits of thinking about themselves and their world. Rationally based 
emotions, both positive and negative, are survival-oriented; irrationally 
abased emotions are destructive of self and others. 

I A second important concept of Rational Behavior Training is that we 
are all "fallible human beings." This means that makin^istakes is a con- 
dition of living. Clients learn that effective failing— i.e. , -learning from 
mistakes and working at not repeating them— is a prerequisite of success. 



ASSERflVENESS TRAINING 



Another important tool has been assertiveness training. I believe 
that^low self-esteem and the avoidance of positive stroking go together. 
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In assertivenass training groups, I help women learn how to give themselves 
permission to affirm themselves. For example, in the fir-st session I ask * 
that they introduce themselves, pay themselves a personal complimen^t, and 
share with the group what motivated them to join the group. This is often 
a painful experience. Frequently they put themselves down, struggling to 
find something positive to share. A commonly stated goal for joining thp 
group is "to increase my self-confidence." Body language is often nonasser- 
tive^ e.g., lack of. ey(2 contact, low monotone voices. 

We talk about why this experience is so uncomfortable. We share ideas 
about how we can develop skills of self-affirmation. A gr^oup meets for eight 
weeks, and by the end the women usually feel much better about themselves. 
Body language, articulation, and feelings improve measurably. For the last 
session, I ask them to write down ten positive self-statements and share them 
with the group. By this time, most of the women can do this sincerely, 
although they may still feel some discomfort. 



DEALING WITH PERSONAL POWER 

In dealing with the power issue, I have found values clarification 
exercises to be very helpful. I have students do an exercise to determine 
their personal values. This exercise is based on forced choices involving 
approximately 23 values, e.g., love, wisdom, emotional well-bp.ing, health", 
s religious faith, loyalty, power, achievement, recognition. I find that I 
can quite accur'ately predict their responses. Love and emotional well- 
being are rated at the top. Values involving power are rated at the bot- 
tom. Most women's ideas concerning power apparently e«o^e from the 
belief that poWer means "controlling others." We discuss^wer and the' 
Jcinds of power that exist in the world, e.g., group power, Jersonal power, 
material power, and the power of prestige. New awarenesses develop, and 
the consensus in the group often is that power can be very positive, es- 
pecially power ovor oneself.. I frequently find some group members revis- 
ing their value priorities with these new awarenesses. 

> 

. ANGER AND DEPRESSION 

» ■ ■ ' 

The emotions of depression and anger have much in common, depression' 
bemcj; internalized anger at oneself and anger being externalized, directed 
at others or the environment. Women often avoid anger and experience 
depression. 
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Depression involves evaluating a situation as hopeless, believing 
that nothing can be done to. change it. Depressed persons mistakenly con- 
clude, therefore, that they are helpless, generating anger toward them- 
selves. Depression, in my opinion, has no positive effect and rarely 
leads to problem solving. 



Ahger can be a positive emotion if it leads to an awareneas and a 
solution to the problem. Hqwever, it is important to be aware that anger 
is often a learned response to frustration. One can solve problems with- 
<^ut getting artgry. 

c 

In handling situations in which one gets angrv, a number of steps 
can be taken. Awareness is the «irst step. The second is to acknowledge 
the presence of anger and learn how to avoid turning it into depression. 
The third step involves .aarning to express anger assertively through 
"■I" messages, e.g., "T am angry," versus "you made me angry'." In the 
fourth step, one must look for solutions to the conflict that one is angry 
about, i.e., problem so^lving. 

In problem solving, there are four possible options: (1) changing 
the problem; (2) avoiding the problem; (3) tolerating the problem; and 
(4) suffering. Some options are appropriate for some situatiions, some 
are not. 

Change means initiating action to solve the problem. Avoid means ^ 
getting rid of the problem. Tolerate means acceptance, perhaps tempora- 
rily, but in accepting, learning not to upset oneself about the negative 
anpects of the^particular problem. Suffering is a choice, one taken- when 
tolerating would be the healthier option. Too much of the time we are 
opting to suffer. 



PARENTING 

^ . 

Finally, we examine our roles as mothers, what it means to be a good 
parent. I have my groups write down what they think constitute^ being a 
good parent. We then share and discuss together our values related to - 
parenting. This lielps develop the awarer.ess that parenting means differ- 
ent things to different people. 

One healthy aspect of parenting, I believe, is teaching children to 
think for thems.e]ves, to learn to make decisions, to be responsible to 
others and for themselves. This means allowing them to make mistakerand 
encouraging them to learn from their mistu' es versus putting themselves 
down, or. being put down. If we overnurture children, overprotect them, 
and overdecide for them, we may not be offering them enough freedom to 
grow and learn. In our groups, we discuss power struggles and the need 
for children to go through a period of rebellion, whereby they stand up 
for themselves and attempt to develop their own values, beliefs, and atti- 
tudes. With help, children can learn the skills of assertion withdbt get- 
ting into serious trouble or behaving irresponsibly or aggressively. We 
talk about rights and raise the que 'tion as to whether children's rights 
are respected. If they are not, then the teenage years can be a perpetual 
power struggle. Respect needs to be mutual between parent and child if 
rewarding relationships are to be established. 
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Most parent* do the beat th^y can, whicH includes making mistakes 
and acknowledging their miaeakes both to themselves and to' their children 
Parents only affect the outcome of their children's lives— they are not 
responsible for the outcome, and that is as it should be if we are realis- 
tic about our role. A balance and understanding between being responsible 
|or ourselves ^nd to others is an important step in formirtg long-lasting 
healthy r^latioiiships. ^ . 

In summary, l believ§ that through awareness and development of per- 
sonal skills, our jourheys, though they may include pain and conflict, can 
be made-easier and more self-fulfilling through the group process. The 
threads, can be reworked and rewoven for more rewarding and satisfyinq 
lives. ■ 

I believe that women working together are reshaping their destiny 
quite effectively. Our strong threads of love, empathy, and understand- 
ing are positive contributions. .Power can also be woven in, along with 
our other strengths, and can lead us to a destination of our choice. 
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INTRODUCTION 



I have led many women's workshops and have come away from all of them 
with a variety of feelings and .reactions. In this article, I attempt to 
recount some of the feelings I observed and experienced during a week-long 
workshop. This workshop, as "do many workshops. Included a lifeline exper- 
ience, which is a linear look at the events. in one's life; values clarifi- 
cation; an examination of interests and abilities; a focus on decisionmak- 
ing skills; ^nd goal setting. Rather than discuss each of these activities 
in detail, I have decided to look very subjectively at the feelings these 
ac'zivities prompted. The following, then, is a "diary" written by a leader 
and learner who is very impressed with women who are trying to find 
themselves. * • 



' DAY 1 — MONDAY 

'S 

I wonder if I '11- ever do enough workshops so that I won't be surprised 
when these "normal" women reveal real "soap opera" pasts? ^ In fact one 
woman even shook her head during the lifeline and said, "My life sounds 
like a bad soap operal" 

k *- 

I start the day with first-day jitters. A whole new group of faces: 
ptrange faces , nervous faces, but for the^^ost part expectant too. 
There's an air of "I'm scared, I don't know what's going to happen, and 
if you look at me crossways, I may turn and run back to my house. At 
least I'm safe there." 

I want to be open and caring, and reassuring. We tell them we're 
nervous too, and we are; so many woman all looking for help, all looking 
for some direction. We can't give it to t^em, but we can help them to 
help themselves. 

It's a day of looking backward, no^ always a pleasant experience for 
some. *here are many "\4hy do we have to do this?" questions. Our an- 
swer: It helps to look at where you'^ve been, if you want to understand 
yourself and your future direction. 

We do lifelines, brief writeups of life experiences: nervous 
breakdowns, unwanted babies, husbands moving, job? that come and go, , in- 
law troubles, marital problems, affairs, ancl "Oh, yeah, I had a breakdown , 
too. I forgot to mention it." Pleasant-faced, "normal" women and their 
normal lives: how varied, and how much alike, they've been. Having babies 
is an up: "i loved the baby, don't get me wrong, but I was lonely—," 
or "My husba 'd said I could get out as long as it wasn't out of the yard," 
or "I was really happy until I moved here (or there) and I didn't know 
anybody.". So often the isolation of motherhood emerges, the isolation 
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and parcdoxical contrast of lack of privacy. Susanl says she used to^ 
look at herself in the mirror, after four.babies in a. row', and siy to her 
reflection: "I wonder what happened to you. " 

The strange faces are now starting to have names." One thing I do 
notice, ind it's scary: Only a few (just Carole and Synny? ) are here " 
with their mate's blessing. I hope they retain it.- 

I feel overwhelmed— nine women* in the lifeline groupl So many, many 
needsl I want to know more, but there's a time limit. I tell them I re- 
gret that the time limit is making us move on-. I think they feel ; rushed, 
too. Some want to race, to escape, to get it over with: "Oh, nothing 
ever happened to me." Others want to' linger, examine, share, and evalu- 
ate the.ups and downs; arid I want to do it with them. .1 feel a thirst to 
know them, to help them know themselves, so they can think about going on. 
I forget about mp: my lifeline doesn't get done because there isn't time. 
That's OK. I didn't push this morning. Now, I wonder— should I hav^? We 
said, "Don't reveal more than you're comfortable with." * I don't know. 
I ache. >ey ache. All the lifelines end on many variations of the same 
theme: "So here I am— up or down— now what? Helpl" A week aeem& so 
short at this point. 



DAY 2 — TUESDAY 

c 

Things are a little calmer today. Women come in with mixed reactions 
to their receptions on going home last night. Several had met opposition 
from their husbands: "He just went to bed and went to sleep I He saw 
her lifeline and thought their marriage "up" was not as high as a previous 
marriage "up" was. He was hurt and she was puzzled. 

And there's Carole, who went home and told her husband how lucky sh^ 
felt she was because he wanted her to get out of the house ifr it made her 
happy • 

Everyone seems eager to begin. There's an air of "What's going to 
happen next, now that we've waded t+irough our pasts?" Several have begun 
thinking of school as a possibility: "But how, can I not feel guilty go- 
ing to school on my husband's money when I have trouble buying a pair of 
shoes for myself?" That ever-present guilt seems to go along with being 
a woman. We talk about being selfish: it's OK sometimes and downright 
vital other times. And we talk about how guilt can be lifted only by one- 
^el*f. I couldn't give them the sure-fire way to do it, only that I know 
it must be done and I'm working on it. 
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stories begin to shift from yesterday aa we look at v^lueg^ and re- 
examine the lifelines in relation to what the women decide are their 
present values. Anna's "perfect" husband sounds more human today, not 
nearly so perfect. Sarah says she will have to redo her lifeline and be > 
more honest this time. 

Support is a new word to some. "You know, I hear all of you talking 
about it, but I'm not sur* I've ever had it in my ^ife." And I see the 
word approval on many value lists. ^ I'mglad, because I shared how hard 
it was for me the first time to admit I neede(^ approval and actually ^ 
wrote it down. I want 'them to know not all values are "nice" or what one 
would necessarily choose, but it's OK to' have them. 

They help each other. Lorraine says that if she went through a ner- 
vous breakdown, a child's de^.th, and her husband running off witi, another 
woman, and she can't help someone endure and grow, then she hadn't prof- 
ited by her experiences: "I know I can take anything now, and so can 
anyone else." And she helps. 

Some wit^hdraw and are bitter. Life and the men in their lives have 
caused so much pain they are having trouble seeing over it. Cindy's hus- 
band brought his girlfriend over to help him pack, and she's having 
trouble reachijig out at all right now. she's so young, I want to help 
her make contact with the world again. She said yesterday in the warmup, 
I look like I'm doing OK-adapting-but what I really want to do is hide 
in a corner and never come out." 

All in all, it's a positive, day. There's pain because some of the 
insights are not pleasant to face, but I feel better today and am ready 
for the "next step" in the prpcess. 



DAY 3 — WEDNESDAY ^ 

Our beginning session of' "How did the day go yesterday for you?" i . 
a good one. We talk for an hour, with lots of group participation. 
Martha shares her progress: Monday ^was reliving the'horror and pain of 
the last two months since her husband escorted her to a plane and told 
her to go home to her parents. But on M&rgie's promise that Tuesday 
would be better, she came bank. Today she is at a point of~"Ifs a 
little better, but what do I do?" 

■ ■ • ■ \ 

We again point out that the workshop offers the support of others, bufc 
that one must reach out to get that support. And' we model and offer them^^^^ 
the tools to help evaluate, then reach out and take charge of their lives. 
To many, the idea of making their own choicea of how to live is a new 
idea; and from what I can see and remember, it's both exciting and scary. 
If 1 decJ /hat to do, whom can I blame if I make the wrong decision? 
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^^""^ «ome..if »s.OK to make the wrong decisioni 

^er! w^rfr" k''/'^" '^"""^ ^""^ ^« than no atep. 

Every wbrkahop should have a Lorraine. 

onlv «n/Vf ^""f^^^* ^^'^y ^« her husband shares 

only one of her interests. Others list their interests but find 

^u^nnri"^; ''''' "-^y °^ these things have 

12 tsl " 'V-^' it's blankr^^ somewhere, what the^: li'e to do 

^f^'^^^ties. Sunny volunteers to, have her job as a waitress examined 
She finds She's flexible, efficient, and friendly. Sarah adds ^TliT' 

"^'irZl 1°:;-^"^"— ^ ^- ^^ those 'Jl^tlL 

°^ ^^'^''^^ to think about. There isn't time to look at every- 

^r)c«h« ' "'^ ^^"^ """'^ '^^^^^^ recurring theme of the 

workshop: reaching out, shariffg, and helping are part of the e^cperience. 

. DAY 4—THlIRSDAY 

OK; we've had themUook backwards, tied the highs .nd lows in with 
values, and looked at what the interests were and what jobs they had held 
ticn/'fH T NOW what ^out all this infor^a- ' 

tlon? Toda.y is the "How-to-decide-what-we-do-with-it" day. 

qet there?" P.,nn„ ^h.! I \. *"* fantasy felt; how do I 

k, ! ?^ ^ '^"^^ l^cause next comes facilitators 

;^*d f^c^lf.':. \ f'?"'f """"^ to .explain the "cdunselorese" ■ 

.fr.^f!^ l"^^^ "^""^ consistently flunking a shorthand test and being 
to «if ^° "^«t time I tried 

:*nrf«. T'u repercussions at home almost ruined my life. , I don't 
want it to happen again. I'm afraid." ' 

% 

.-11°^" ^^^'"^ °^ "^'"^ surfaces. -My husband 

w!nt LT^ ?° something, but I'm scared," and "My Husband doean't 

want me to do anything, and so I'm scared." Margie and I both say we^re 

fe'r 'it s"re:i'"; fVt ^"^ '^^ ' ^^'^ t^o" 

^^r^' ;1 ^""^^ experiences as well as others, 

that with support and understanding we can go on in spite of the feaJ. 

Marge, comes and reinforces my belief. "l know my* body reacts the 
same way to excitement or fear." "of course," says Margie, "I was iust 
excited to death when I started back to school I" ^ 
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Decisions by default, second-guessed- daciaions , liow to know which 
road to follow in Frost's yellow wood. Some could spend a lifetime hesi- 
tating at the crossroads,- or some of us will plunge the wrong way, but 
that's OK too. Why ife it so hard for us to move? Not just them, but me 
too? . ^ . . 

Marge talks about drifting until she was 30 years old: falling into 
situations, letting others make her decisions for her. I wonder if it's 
1:he lack of practice? Did my mother ever tell me I could take charge of 
my life? Did she ever say, as I have begun to do with my children, you 
can choose the words that come out of your mouth? Again,'' it's scary, 
because with choic6 comes responsibility for decision. If I don't make 
the d-ecision, then I can't be blamed if it comes out wrong. 

> 

We talk again about failing. Or is it failing? Margie talks about 
her recent "failure" with her own prejudice and I relate a very current 
(Uke today) struggle .! lost with jealousy. The group feeling I get is 
empathy because they've been there. But our acceptance of our "failing" 
as just a setback, not a permanent condition, may be a new way of looking 
at mistakes. I hope so, because it makes it easier for me to live with 
my "failures." 

I feel that tomorrow will be the biggest te^t of the week. We don't 
offer lifetime solutions, only the process to evaluate today. Tomorrow 
will be the day for "What's your next step?" I really want them to have 
a next step. I want it for me, so I'll know the workshop did what it set 
out to do, and for them because they came here ready, primed, and— I like 
them. I want them to move onl ' . ' 



DAY 5-^FRIDAY 

I'm sad that it's finished. I'came out of the room feeling good but 
•rishing that some way it could go on. Anna said the same thing in our 
opening sharing time, and the entire group seemed tCf murmur its agreement, 
She talked of her almost overwhelming surprise and pleasure at the group 
support: "I used to think I could only talk to men." 

Margie helped them set a time and place for their first group coun- 
ueling meeting. I hope it helps with" the empty , letdown feeling that hap- 
]>en9 when a good thing has to end. They want us to come— and I will. 

I wish there were a gauge or meter to measure the difference in the 
citmosphere of the room today, compared to Monday. The energy level Lee Is 
] ike they may take off in all directions. And they will; only I feel 
Uke it will be a controlled and mostly well-thought-out takeoff 

So where next? Anna begins by telling about her self-journey this 
week. She started the week feeling down and very confused. Today she 
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says, "I've found that I like mel " She just bubbles out her news of 
plans to Btart school with her husband's approval. And he's the one who 
went to becj in a huff Monday night. She's starting school next Monday, 
and the sky's the limiti .. 

Not everyone is as excited, but they all have somewhere to go next. 
For many, t^e next step will be a class or two at Lane Community College 
m career planning, human relations, or assert iveness. It*s positive move 
ment and they're on their way! 

I have a list of the names of the women in front of me: Lorraine, 
Anna, Sarah, Cindy, Martha', Susan, Sunny, Carole, Ruth. All faces now, 
all stor4je3, all people, all heading in different way^ toward finding 
themselves. l wish them w&il. 



AWARENESS GROUPS: HOW-TO' S 



Mary Syburg, M.Ed., is a -ecruiter/coiTn9eJ.or 'at the Wau 
kesha County Technical Institute in Pewaukee, Wisconsin 
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GOALS 



The main purpose of women's awareness grdUps is to teach self-esteem 
and encourage women to take charge of the iu^ own lives. Self-awareness 
enables a woman to .examine her options and decide the best alternatives 
for herself. ' • 

Leaders. of these awareness groups need to understand group processes, 
the women's movement, and women's personal issues. "Women's personal ^ 
issues" re£ers to behavior resulting from the socialization messages in 
society, the "message" for women in American, society has been that she 
IS passive and dependent. All women have reacted to. this stereotype. 
Their respem^^ can be conscious or unconsciojis, overreaction or under- 
reaction^ SuctMPeactions have influenced women's behavior. If the feeling 
^of life/is that one should be passive and dependent, then choices and' 
^tenjxtal for creativity are limited. "Closed in," "trapped," "used," 
"leTt out" are words that women often use. (These personal issues are 
different from social issues such as employment, sex bias in education, 
day care, etc.)^ ' . . 

A suitable size for a women's awareness group is eight to twelve 
members, which is large enough for discussion but small enough for intimacy. 
The group should meet at Itiast once a week for two to three hours and for . 
a period of four to eight weeks. It helpful for each woman to meet with' 
a counselor from the agency before the first meeting of the group. At this 
interview it can be determined whether or not the group in a suitable 
placement for each. 
•> • _ ' , 

When the major emphasis of the group is a fuller experience of oneself, 
groups run into common problem areas. 



GETTINC GOING 

Introductions and Icebreakers 



It is important, to get everyone involved quickly and equally, establish 
common bonds, and recognize differences. A group becomes cohesive through 
the process of getting acquainted. Women often feel isolated and alqne, 
and th^ sharing experience is the beginning of acceptance, understanding, 
and trust. 

ilypectations 

As the commonalities and differences of the group emerge, the leader 
must help design topics and exercises for examining the unique values, 
strengths, achievements, and interpersonal communications of its members. 
These exercises and discussions will help each woman look at her individual 
responsibilities, and discussions will help expand her awareness, thus 
enriching her personal life. 
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important requirement is that members be serious abont desires 
changes and that they support that commitment by regular atten- 
the group meetings. Each meeting is a step in growth, and it 
be understood from the outset that attendance will be regular; 
This Is a particularly difficult issue in women's centers where no fee 
Id charged. Irregular attendance affects leader planning as well as 
group cohepiveness . 

Leaders 

Tne leader must be honest about her own struggles with personal 
issues but careful about projection. Her rol^ is to present an Asser- 
tive, self-aware role model and to help women assess their stages in life. 

Leaders must place responsibility on members for the group's growth, 
possibly by using exercises that encourage group participation. A leader' 
wants to facilitate self -growth or "independency" training— not encourage 
more dependency. v 

OFF AND RUNNING \ 
Participation , . * 

Many groups have both monopolizers and consistently quiet members. 
This behavior is often caused by anxiety. Early in the group process it 
is important to explain and discuss "feedback," the method used to give 
and receive information to members in the group. " Be clear that feedback 
IS not criticism or advice and that the person giving the feedback must 
speak personally and specifically. It is important for the group leader 
to use this communication tool in the group discussions, so that other 
members of the qroup will learn to be comfortable expressing their obser- 
vations. 

An egg timer is a helpful device in some exercises; as members speak, 
they hold the timer and become aware o^their own amount of talking time. 
The use of tokens, which are speftt each timfe a member speaks, is another 
useful control. 



Energizing a Low-Ke / Group 

It is essential tl^at the leadt,: recognize and check with members 
to be sure the exercises and discussions are meeting the group needs. 
Low energy caused by boredom gan be changed by more input and involveit^ent 
by group members. 

Sometimes low energy results from exposure to material that is too 
threatening, which causes members to control verbal and bodily expressions 
One method for reducing tension is to have members write out their 
feelings and place papers in the center of the group. Each paper can 
•then be anonymous when rea^, discussed, and reacted to. Sometimes a 
leader wants more to happen at a quicker pace; then it is appropriate 
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for the leader to check for herself thu simple and obvious, but often 
overlooked items. Sometimes the rooiti is too 'hot or cold, or changing 
body positions is all that is needed to energize the grpup. 

Assistance in Recognizing Strengths and Values 

The group experience can be a very positive and supportive environ-- 
ment for each individual. Women are apt to avoid sudcess and jpraise. 
B^ing public and verbal about personal strengths seems, to some women, 
to conflict with the passive, Iiumble, dependent syndrome. The leader/ 
as a change agent, must. keep the group members centered on the process 
of becoming more aware of' what each really wants, needs, and feels. 

During this self-work process, the group. tries to dispense with 
••shoulds" and "oughts," "good" and ^'bad," and "worthless" and "valuable." 
This is not easy and requires good listening skills. Self-limiting ^ 
behavior and qualifying verbal expressions reinforce insecure feelings. 
It is important to reinforce strengths and personal potential?. 

1 

Body Language , ^ 

Nonverbal communication is more powerful than verbal communication. 
Many groups are unaware of nonverbal group interaction. People reveal 
themselves in indirect vays, and the group leader h^s the responsibility- 
through the effective use of feedback -^-to check out incongruent behavior 
, and verbal expressions. Body postures tell a great deal. Never ^udge, 
but check it out with members of the group. This leads to increasing ^ 
awareness; the sitting patterns and who speaks to whom are reliable and 
visible measures of support and/or conflict within the group. 

Conflict in Groups 

Conflict avoidancie is ajtypicai female behavior as a reaction to 
socialization messages. Conflict in itself i$ not "bad** and can^ be used 
as a constructive; tool in self -awareness ^ How members express and deal 

with conClici. Uki\ be an avenue for growth. 

Short-^tenr? (lour weeka) t.rroups seldom develop a high enough trust 
level to.be coijfortable with conflict. However, when conflict arises^ it 
can be stifling if. not dealt with ctppropiriately . - Role reversal is a method 
to use between the conflicting members. They take each other's positions 
and continue the discussion. How do<v:^ t:ho other Bide feel? To be oblo to 
ve.t:btivli.T.e openly ^nd honestly is .an import^uit skill and increases awareness; 

> . 

The blaming game is to be avoided. Gripe sessions might be helpfuJ. 
in fintUng coinmon feelings, 'mt this kind of dio.ua$>s^on usually ends up 
with merrJ^ervj ca^iionalizing and blairdng external events and other people 
for their bohavlcr< It is important to stress in awareness groups that 
ir^.^.ch of ns is ^responsible for her ovn li£^, arid what happens to us ia up 
to q/j and no one els el 



Humor 



Humor is an important ingredient in any awareness group. It is 
not to be used in excess, but it can be helpful to counteract some of 
the anger and frustration that arises. 



CONCLUSION 

The (jroup experience is oftei the first step for a woman who is 
reaching out for new direction.. If she chooses to become involvecj and 
more aware of herself, both on a feeling and a behavioral level, the 
exciting and rewarding process of change will begin. 
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LIFE/WORK PLANNING AS A 
COUNSELING PR(3CESS FOR WOMEN 



Anne Tinun, M.Ed.^, is chairperson of the Women's Bureau 
at Gateway Technical Institute in Kenopha (Racine), 
Wisconsin. 
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THE PROCESS 



The Women's Bureau of Gateway Technical Institute in Racine, Wis- 
consin, is successfully using the Life/Work Planning process developed by 
Richard Holies, author of W hat Color Is Your Parachute? , for counseling 
small groups of reentry women. The process, designed to help indi- 
viduals become av/are of their transferable skills, as opposed to spe- 
cific work-content skills, enables women to determine where they want to 
use these skills. Participants also practice researching the job market 
to locate persons who need tihese talents and who have the power to )iire. 

It is widely recognized that women whose primary career was hpme- 
making/child raising are fearful and confused as they reapproach the job 
market. Such women ladk information about themselves and their interests, 
and they lack realistic knowledge about the. world of work; they therefore 
cannot determine whe??e they could find an employee's niche. Life/Work 
Planning gives these' women a self-empowering set of tools to research 
themselves and the workaday world? the process thereby lessens their de- 
pendence on counseling professionals and gives them some much-needed 
confidence. 

Participants in the Life/Work Planning groups are Women's Bureau 
clients who read Parachute (1972) after their initial counseling inter- 
view and then express an interest in working on the process. Their aca- 
demic and economic levels vary, but most of the women are high school 
graduates. The group leader/counselor is a graduate of Holies' two-week 
Kansas City Life/Work training seminar. It is vitally important that 
Life/Work group leaders hwe some exposure to and experience with the 
process themselves before teaching it. 

Small groups of six to eight women meet in a Gateway classroom in 
two-hour sessions for four to five weeks to work on the process, using 
Bolles' (1975) Quick Job Hunting Map workbook. 1 Exercises to facilitate 
^fi^"9 and discussion are drawn from Where Do I Go From Here With My 
Life?'^ Various handout sheets developed by the grcAip leader explain 
and clarify the exercises. 

r 

The women identify their own skills by writing seven achievements and 
accomplishments, drawn from various period>i of their lives and reflecting 
different content, sq^ they represent a good cross section. As they become 
conscious of their transferable sKill clusters, the women realize clearly 



■-Ten Speed Press, Box 4310, Beikeley, California. $1.25. 

2john C. Crystal and Richard N. Bolles, 1974, Seabury Press, 815 
Second Avenue, New York, New York 10017. $7.95 soft cover. 
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that they do have real talents to offer the world. The skills identifi- 
cation process helps them translate nonworking or volunteer tasks into 
marketable skills language. - Then, by using the Practice Field Survey 
and Informational Field Survey procedures outlined in Where Do I Go From 
Here with My Life?, the women acquire and refine the capability for re- 
searching and interviewing in the work wo^ld, as well as for doing' their 
own job screening. 

Reactions to the groups have been favorable. One woman said she 
landed' her job as recreation coordinator in a nursing home because the 
words "Experience required" in a newspaper ad did not intimidate her. She 
knew she had transferable and^ therefore, relevant experience. Another 
isolated homemaker was delighted to knoH that she had many more contacts 
for gainihg information about the work world than she had thought pos- 

■ sible. , Other women reported having used the process to determine fields 

,of study before entering technical school or college. 

, The process has also been taught successfully as a workshop experi- 
ence for the general pubHc~men included— both at Gateway and in the 
meeting places of respective groups. There is no user fee for either 
on- or off-campus workshops, since the Women's Bureau is jointly funded - 
under the Vocational Amendments Act and the Gateway District. Reactions 
to the workshops have been favorable, as reflected by feedback comments 
such as "I have uniq(ue skills and I now can identify them" and "I found 
in many areas where I thought I was vehk that I had strong points." 

in summary, the Women's Bureau is finding that the Life/Work Plan- 
ning Process is an effective overall group tool for reentry women and 
others changing careers; because it enables them to eliminate job stereo- 
types and, therefore, td investigate areas of ^rk thay had not previ- 
ously contemplated. Life/Work, .group members, having made some clear-cut 
decisions about work or education, are then ready for further counseling 
on implementing their educational pUns or involving themselves in a job 
hunt. They are referred for further individual counseling or to Women's " 
Bureau workshops such as "Job-Finding Skills." In either case, they know 
how to analyze their own abilities effectively and to apply these abilities 
tp the world of work or school. 



JOB CIjUBS • ' » 

In its efforts to help women get :^obs, the Women's Bureau has experi- 
mented with job clubs. These are loosely organized according to the 
concepts of Azrin (1975). Azrin's program was conducted in a highly 
structured small group. The club stressed mutual assistance among the 
participants (a "buddy" system), faitdly support, and sharing of job leads. 
The group met daily and within an average of two weeks, 90 percent of 
the participants had found work. This compared with 55 percent of the 
control group who had found work in the same period. None of the 



job seekers was receiving any sort of monetary compensation (in or out of 
the group) , bec&use Azrin felt this would impede the job search. Instead 
of being a solitary, part-time venture, job seeking became a full-time 
group project; the participants received counseling and learned hoW to make 
phone calls to employers, write resumes, fill out applications, dress 
appropriately, and remain positively motivated. The members helped one 
another find job leads, get to and from interviews, role play, etc. 
Positive reinforcement was emphasized. 

The Women's .Bureau has sponsored job clubs both with a social service 
(irganization and also in a scheduled, open-to-the-public, continuing 
education classroom setting. The job clubs cosponsored with the social 
service organization have three differences from the Azrin model; 

1. The participants are not volunteers but are required 
to be there; 

2. They are receiving compensation in the form of ADC 
grants; and 

4 

3. Meetings are held twice a weev instead of daily, 
because of space limitations. /- 

As expected, these three changes affect the success rate; the first two 
have been found to be more important than the third. Azrin 's model relies 
on structure, and obviously the farther away from that model a job club 
moves, the less it produces similar results. In these groups, the place- 
meat rate is .between 50 and 60'perceht. The agency is pleased with this 
and considers that more people are placed faster through- the model than 
without it. 

There are two leaders in these groups, one from the Women's Bureau 
and one from the agency. The Women's Bureau facilitator has had ten years 
experience working with persons who have employment problems and is an 
experienced counselor for reentry women. The group size is kept at twelve 
or fewer people, so that the small-group, "we 're-all-in-this-together" 
feeling can develop. New job huhters are added when club members find 
jobs. Each participant keeps a notebook to record all the places applied 
to, on what date, ^whether or not there was an interview, and any othsr 
pertinent notes-«r job lead^ for others in the. group. 

The clubs, which are of six weeks duration, are organized in three 
parts. First, everyone shares the results of recent efforts. Group 
members become very interested in and concerned with the individual job 
searches. Success is always applauded, and disappointments are softened 
by encouragement. 

In the second part, the coleaders present a structured presentation. 
Some of these presentations deal with the specifics of finding a job, such 
as these: 
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• Preparing resumes, 

• Finding job sources, 

• Following up leads and contacts, 

• Filling out applications, and 

• Being interviewed. 



Others are motivational in nature or deal with feelings, such as rejection. 
Many r^.8ources 4re ased in this part, e.g., speakers, tours, and movies. 

The last part of the session is much more inf ormal , as each partici- 
pant plans the next contact, phones employers, arranges interviews, and 
sets up transportation, puring this period, the leaders establish a one- 
to-one relationship with each participant. At the beginning of a new 
group, the sessions last about two hours, but as the group becomes more 
familiar with th^ method, the sessions last around one and one-half hours. 
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HOW TO UTILIZE . COMMUNITY SERVICES, 
ACTIVITIES, AND CLUBS IN COUNSELING WOMEN 



Theresa Naugle Obermayer, Ph.D., former^^r of Florissant 
Valley Community College in St. Louis, Missouri, is now 
Director of student Services at Anchorage Community Col 
lege in Alaska. 
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BACKGROUND ^ 

Special cictivitiea and clubs, can effective ways to reach and -counsel 
conununi-y women. The programs at PToris^ant Valley College (one of three 
campuses of the St. Louis district) have Wn directed toward five major 
areas through the college's Office of Commtinity Services and more i..formai 
activities cosponsored with local clubs andXorgafiizat ions'. Each activity 
has the secondary goal of generating future ^irollments in an era of declin- 
ing traditional registrations. \ 

\ 

The five current components began with the CIRCLE project: Combined 
and Integrated Re ?ourcea for Community Learning E>cperiment. This project 
operated at Florissant Valley Community College f^m 1972 to 1975, funded v 
by the then Bureau of Libraries, U.S. Office of iEdUcation. The three 
target groups were biacka, women and older Americans. Research, conducted 
by means of extersivre surveys in the local community, identified a need 
for outreach programs to meet the needs of the mature woman. After the 
CIRCLE research was completed and preliminary data'intrepreted, CIRCLE 
offered its first program for adult women in the community, Welcom^ to 
Women. 



WELCOME TO WOMEN 



This program is a day-long introduction to the community college, 
designed for audience participation. It starts witl> a panel of adult 
women who have corte back to school. The panel is a microcosm of women 
in American society, featuring women who concurrently work and^sgo to school, 
women who dq not work, but do go to school, divorced women, single 'women, 
widows, and married women. Each panel member discusses her reasons for 
returning to school, her arrangements for financing her education, and her 
ways of dealin.r with the conflicts which arise from the role change. 
Questions from the audience usually generate' much discussion, because the 
participants are put at ease and made aware that other women have faced 
and are facing the same problems they have. 

Lunch in the college Student Center is followed by shor^ 'information 
sessions led by personnel from Admissions, Financial Aid, -the Learning ■ 
Laboratories, Counseling,. Student Activities, and the Child Development 
Center. Brochures, catalogues, and enrollment forms are distributed. 
Participants dre encouraged to ask questions about any information they 
have been given or to contact any of the program staff for additional help? 
iipproximately 80 percent do so. The program ends with a tour of the campus. 

The first Welcome to Women event drew more than 80 participants; it 
"has been offered once each semester and once during^ the summer since 1973. 
In the spring of 1978, an abbreviated program was offerted in the evening. 
The program is advertised both the large mass mailings sent three times 
a year by the Office of CommunitySServices to the entire service area and 
^ in a- special mailing to those who Wvye participated in prior women's programs 
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When this program began, the women participants were stereotypical 
of the housewife "whose probleir, has no name." This problem or malaise 
has been to some extent effectively treated by the new consciousness and 
confidencte of women. 



/ "ON YOUR MARK" 



' nf inr^?vJn ^ V emphasize, self-awareness and exploration, assessment 
of individual skills and abilities, and information aW the marketplace, 
itvis a six-week, noncredit course, supplemented by individual meetings 
between each participant and the instructor to discuss her experiences 
and reactions . 

Participants complete a personal autobiography before the second 
class session; these writings stimulate some very meaningful and insight- 
ful discussions. The class includes exercises on values clarification, 
b^iefr^"^^"^^"^^ frequently struggle to respond to questions about their 

Another important aspect of "On Your Mark" is awareness of the 
decision njaking process, combined with the individual's own style. This 
information is related to the final emphasis of the course, career choices. 

wh«^ "0" Your Mark" functions as a support group for women participants, 
Wherein fears and anxieties concerning life changes can be discussed and 

; express positive feelings when they learn that others 

share and accept their ideas. A number of assessment instruments includ- ' 
mg the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory, a're used during'he ciu^se' 
/ the particular instruments used vary from semester to semester. 

* 

OTHER COURSES ifOR WOMEN 

Othar coMtse offerings through the Office of Community Services vary 
with the cTTanging needs of community women. ._^ch semester, a direct mailing 
IS sent^to approximately 1,000 women who have previously attended one or 
more of the women's programs; this mailing lists" current programs. .Current 
offerings include courses such as "Offic^ Skills Update," "Techniques for 
Personal Growth," "GettiW the Job You Want," "Assertiveness Training," 

Ma hophobia," "Dollars ^^nd Sense," and "Talk to Me"r and the Adult Coun- 
seling Service. 

• - lu^^^"^! ^^^^^^ update" is offered ^o that women who must go immediately 
into the Dob market can update the skills needed to qbtain gainful employment.^ 

"Techi.iques for PergonaJ. Growth" gives individuals the opportui ty to 
explore personal feelings and ways to cpnimunicate with others by prachicing 
specific Gestalt techniques. Body awareness activities, fantasy journeys. 
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and role reversals are some of the techniques usred to develop individual 
responsibility. The course aims to help participants be more in control 
of their own lives. 

"Getting the Job You Want" "explores the skills of the individual with 
the realistic possibilities each student has for successful einployment. An 
understanding of the employment market is essential to women who do not know 
what goals to pursue.. The current job market, resume writing, preparation 
of letters of application and contact with potential employers, information 
interviews and mock job interviews, including salary negotiations, are 
course topics. This course helps each individual crystallize the goals 
she wishes to pursue. " _^ ' 

^ "Assertiveness Training" is geared toward women who want to learn how 
to express themselves in positive ways. This course emphasizes learning 
the differences among assertion, nonassertion, and aggression; identifying 
personal rights and the. rights of others; and recognizing cognitive and 
affective blocks to assertive behavior. Women are encouraged to experiment 
with assertive behavior in class through role-playing exercises. 

"Mathophobia" is offered as a one-day workshop for students with math 
anxieti.es. This course has only recently been offered, with the assistance 
of tae Mathematics Department, and now data are being collected to give the , 
staff more information on these math-anxious students. 

"Dollars and Sense," a course offered, to women and men, teaches students 
practical money management techniques. Sti^iients are encouraaed to be aware 
of the financial situations that affect thfetr lives and the i?.ves of their 
families. 

."Talk to Me" is offered to couples (friends, spouses, mothers and 
daughters, fathers and sons, mothers and sons, fathers and daughters) who 
wish to explore and have structured experiences in honest, direct expression 
of values, feelings, and ideas. The course focusqs on listening as well 
as talking skills in practical, not abstract, situations. 

The Adult Counselirig Service provides individual counseling^ which 
helps participants to make decisions for themselves and to develop plans 
affecting education, career, and relations with others. 

Other courses can be particularly helpful to women, although not all 
are exclusively oriented toward women. Some course Jtles are "Human 
Interaction," "Human Potential," "Exploration for Women," "Life in a 
Changing Environment," "Career Exploration," and "women in Transition." ' 
Credit for some of these courses can be transferred to other institutions. 
Women taJte these and other courses through Community Services or the. 
Counseling Division because in their own personal situations they require 
additional encouragement, and/or they need the information that these 
courses provide. 
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WOMEN AWARE 

The Women Aware organization was cr-^ated in 1972 so that' staff and 
student women would have formal channels oi communication among themselves 
and with the administration of the college. The goal of this group is to 
enlighten and sensitize all persons in the college community concerning 
the contributions made, as well as the problems faced, by women in our 
society. This group gets involved in various programs from year to year, 
depending in large part on its meirJOership. 

A few years ago the group's general mode was spontaneous^ and it 
called meetings mostly to discuss internal staff development and recruit- 
ment of staff women; currently, 1;he format is a formal program, similar 
to a lecture series, on topics . important to staff and students. Next 
year, Wonion Aw^re.will probably evolve into an advisory committee, through 
the Office of Community Services, t?o develop new programs for women. This 
organization has always been a channel for women to share ideAs of mutual ' 
interest on the campus. 



Child Development Center ^ 

The Women Aware organization was instrumental in the creation of the 
Child Development Center. This instructional program at Florissant Valley 
Coninunity College is offered for children throe months to six years of age; 
acceptance is^ based on how early the parents of these children submit their 
names. This cooperative effort between the Home Economics Department and 
the Office of Cominunity Services involves 250 children of staff, students, 
and community residents. This Center has a hationar reputation for the 
leadership of the staff in the area of ihild caia'. 

■/ 

Women Aware Day 

The most important program of the Women Aware organization is the 
Women Aware Day every spring. Each year, a committee is set up to create 
a theme and plan the program. The 1978 Women Aware Day war, entitled 
"Women in Progress" and included programs relating to women and careers. 
Past programs have focused on topics such as changing lifestyles, women 
and the liberation movement, and other topics. The program includes panel 
presentations; information sessions^- workshops; and hourly, short filjns 
with discussion afterwards. Women's groups of every philosophical leaning 
are invited to distribute literature ' at tables throughout the day. 

^his event is advertised to women by a targeted, direct-fnail service. 
It IS hoped that -this method of advertising women's programs and courses 
will be expanded in the future. Usually more than 500 women fron th,e 
community attend during the day, and each year this program is the most 
successful one, in terms of numbers. The list of participants is added to 
the women's mailing list. In 1976, Student Activities fees assumed the 
total budget for this program', whereas before that time the cost was -^plit 
by Student Activi^ties and Community Services. 
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WOMEN i:N new goals (WING) CLUB 

I, 

WING is an important catalyst for involving 6'.iv.lt women in car.'ipu« 
•life. A counselor at the college orgaiiiacd this clnb in 1970, and she- 
is still their jsponsor, Oriqlrially , the club was c'/ Ued the Late Starters, 
but because soiA^ of the members thought this title !.,k< negative connotations, 
the membership voted to change the nasne. This cluh), cr-nipri 3 vng exclusively 
students, has a current membership of about 1'50? howevor, •. iu&Uy no more 
than about 40 women come to any program. The mature wonra on cajapus 
recruit members from students who are 25 years of age or ,r.ider. Ttie 
overwhelming majority of the membership are married wotnto' whose ovm children 
are in school. Over a period of time, many of the of ficer?^- develop ou..- 
standing leadership ability and become an inspiration to ti:e other women 
students. 

The organization holds informal luncheon meetings ev^ry third wjRk 
on different days, so that women who only come to- school on certain days 
of the week can attend. The officers of WING invite a speaker and a cjuest 
from the campus, so that students in the club can meet faculty and aditiinis- 
trators on an informal basis. To give members information about aj? many 
curriculums as possible, the executive committee varies programs and 
speakers. Women get posure to the various disciplines and therefore 
Ceel more comfortable about taking the course offerings described in 
these sessions. The informal friendship and camaraderie these women get 
from such gatherings is significant, and an informal support network is 
established. This program is currently funded by Student Activities fees. 

. The programs for adult women students at Florissant Valley -are well 
respected in the. community because they are carefully developed, rigorously 
evaluated, adjusted to meet new needs, and taught by qualified and empathetic 
staff members. The campus administration has supported these programs not 
only because they help new students of the college but also because the 
need for the programs has been well demonstrated. 
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THINK NONTRADITIONALLY 



Libby Sellars, B.S., is a recruiter and counselor at the 
Waukesha County Technical Institute in Pewaukee, Wisconsii 



INTRODUCTIC N 



A nontraditional job has been defined for either sex as any job 
usually done by the other si^x-'-e .g . , nursing for men or engineering for 
women. Encouraging women x.o explore auch nontraditional jobs, is an 
importaiit aspect pf the vocational educational counseling of the Women's 
Development Center (WDC) at Waukesha County Technical Institute (WCl'I) . 
The center has held Occupationiii Opportunity Seminars for Women, with 
sessions scheduled for both day and evening times. The women attending 
tece.lve information about a wide variety of nontraditional jobs: 

• Accounting, 

• Data processing, 

• Prograuning , 

• Drafting, 

^ Machine tool operations, 

• Welding, 

• Superitiarket management, 

• Property assessment, 

• Food broker, 

• Policewoman, 

• Quality control technician, and 

• Electronics. ^' 

The women are encouraged to investigate other occupations which in- 
terest them, and there are many, many more possibilities. 

According to a majority of evaluations by past participants, the higi 
light of these seminars is the sharing of experiences by role models: womei 
who are working in nontraditional jobs. And the question that is always 
asked, if the information is not volunteered, is "How much do you earn?" 
To many women, this question is neither idle curiosity nor prying; it is 
vital information they need in making career decisions. Of the 752 indi- 
viduals cou>»seied at WCTI individually or in groups during the 1977-78 
school year, 38 percent are heads of household. Yearly family income is 
under $7,000 for 27 percent of the clients, and between $7,000 and $10,000 
for an additional 24 percent. 
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ia-,c !o^^ million women over 16 years old in the United States in 
42.9 million worked at some time during the year. The jobs held 
by 71 percent of thfese v/omen were in low paying, dead-end work. The ^ 
median annual earnings of women working year-round, full time,^ was 58.8 
pet cent of men's in 1975, cpmpared to 63.9 percent in 1955. This trend 
can be reversed If more women prepare for nontraditional jobs— doing 
the same work' and receiving the same pay as men. ' 



SOME TRUE STORIES 
Leora and Cris Sch inner 



Leora and Cris Schirmer are a mother-daughter team in the machine 
tool program at Waukesha County Technical Institute. Leora is a widow. 
Following the death of her husband in October 1976, she viewed her 
situation with disbelief. These things happened only to others' She 
had not worked since shortly after her marriage in 1951. She had been 
content with her role of homemaker and mother, raising three children. 

Because famil^^ finances were extremely limited, Leora soon tried to 
find a job to supplement the Social Security payments to the family 
Many application blanks and interviews later-with no encouraging results— 
Leora reassessed her situation. 

One strike against her was the fact that she had not worked for 25 
years, and she had no current skills. A second drawback was that she had 

?ho\^^^ i? ^^"^ ^"""^''^ ^^^"^^^ ^ high school diploma 

The third big problem was that her Social Security payments of $300 per 
month would end in January, 1979, when, her youngest child reached 18 
years of age. 

In March of 1977, Leora enrolled in classes at Waukesha County Tech- 
nical Institute to prepare for the General Educational Development Test 
Battery for her high school equivalency diploma, which she completed tne 
following August. During this ^x-month period she also participated in 
a Women s Development Center self-awareness group. This experience was 
extremely helpfdl in giving her a feeling of community with x^ther women. 
She discovered that "Other people afee just like I am. They have problems 
]ust like T do. You can't tell, by the way people dress or look, what 
they are like. " 

Then, in August, Leora attended an Industrial Exploration Seminar 
sponsored by the Women's Do^elopment Center. During the first part of the 
day, staff members and woin-n working in drafting, electronics, machine-tool 
op»^rations and welding talked about and demonstrated these fields The 
participants had a "hands-on" experience in the classroom and then toured 
local industries to watch and talk with woraen deling these jobs. 

\ 

Following this experience, an encouraged Leora came to the Women's 
Development Center to invostJqato enrolling at WCTI in the one-year machine- 
tool operation certificate program. During World War II, she had worked 



for a year and a half ^purating a drill press, lathes, and a small turret 
lathe, and she had onjoved'her , job. During the next nix years, she had ' 
done somtp other factory and production work as well as some sales, general 
office work and bcwkkeepihg . 

When Leora compared the various salaries ma*^ • by 1975 graduates of 
WCTI's one-year diploma programs, the facts confirmed her in her vocational 
decision. The average monthly,. salary for accounting clerks was $614; for 
clerk typists, $473,- and for machine tool operators, $900. 

Two weeks after Leora started school, her daughter, Cris, was laid ^ 
off from her factory job; she had worked there for almost four years ^ 
durincj which time her pay had increased from $2,00 to $2.80 per hour. 
Leora urged Cris to go with her the next day to observe the classes and 
see if she would like the course, since Cris was interested in machinery. 
While -growing up s].q had shared outside activities and talked about machines 
with her grandfather. ^ 

Cris enrolled in three classes in which she felt she could catch up. 
At first she felt frightened. In addition to her mother there was only ' 
one other ^oman in her classes. Most of th'e men were 18 or 19 years old. 
They stared at C}is, making her feel self-conscious. She was also getting 
static -from her friends who couldn't understand her goal and kept asking, 
"Why do you want to do that?" 

But Cris is now pleased with her decision. She considers the loss of 
her job a blessing in disguise, she had wanted to leave that job but was 
afraid to take the step. She had wanted to go back to school and take 
courses, in shop, and now she is doin^ just that. She says, "That was the 
biggest step , . . of. my life. I had nothing to lose, but much to gain. 
Coming back to school is a challenge and I like it. I have enough knowledge 
right now to go out and get a job and make a decent living, and make progress 
as I go along. What I've done is open a door and I plan on opening many 
more . " 

Cris and Leora have served as a support team for each other. The 
sharing of their school experiences, accomplishments, and challenges has 
helped them both. Recently Leora and Cris had interviews with a local 
omployer who is very much interested in hiring both of them when they 
finish school, at a salary of $5.3f per hour ($11,128 for each, per year) • 

Riley McElwee 



Riley McElwee is a full-time student in th6 mechanical drafting 
program at Waukesha County Technical Institute. She will complete the 
fwo-"semester progreunfi and rective a diploma in mechanical drawing this 
spring. In selecting this nontraditional occupation, Riley weighed the 
following factors: limited training time, favorable employment outlook, 
geographical diversity for employment, and salary opportunities. Entry- 
level salaries for recent one-year diploma graduates were $700 to $800 per 
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month. In addition, Riley had always enjoyed art and had 'been in an engi- 
neering drafting couree during a short stay in college. 

Between high school i\d har present training, Riley McElwee tried her 
hand at several endeavors, but nothing seemed to be right for her. Her 
marriage ended in divorce, and she moved "back home." 

« 

Riley Is doing very well in school. She likes math and ffcience and 
the work IS easy for her'. But she has found that the men in her class get 
upset when she makes better grades than they do. "If a woman is going into ' 
a field that is predominantly male, she has to be able to take a lot of 
kidding and joking." 

Chris Jorqensen 

Encouragement from a counselor led Chris Jorgensen to evaluate her 
skills, her likes, and her dislikes. She then entered WCTI's two-year 
associate degree program for supermarket management. 

Salary was very important to Chris, as she had passed the civil service 
exam aLuost ten years earlier and had worked at the post office at night as 
a clerk sorting mail for $5.00 to $6.00 per hour. She had also enjoyed her 
recent part-time experience for a small grocery store, she liked the variety 
of checking, bagging, and stocking. The fast pace of the operation had 
made the time seem to pass very quickly. 
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Subsequent exploration of the course content (with the teacher), plus 
investigation of the other employment alternatives of jobs in distribution 
and warehousing operations dealing with food, confirmed her decision to 
enroll. 

Chris was the only woman in the supermarket management program. The 
majority of her classmates were young men recently graduated from high 
school. She felt pressure from the first day of school, because the males 
expected a great deal more from^ her than from each other. As she took 
over the number one position in' class, she experienced i:heir resentment. 
They felt she raised the class average and the level of expectancy of the 
teachers. 

In addition to her IJ to 14 hours of class per week, Chris works / 
32 hours a week in an internship program with a large supermarket 
chain. She earns $6.00 per hour. During this time she has been assigned 
to several stores of varying sizes in a variety of' ethnic and economic 
neighborhoods. For Chris (who is 5'6" tall and weighs 120 pounds), 
her work as a stocker is fast-paced and physically demanding. However, 
the most difficult part of Chris's job has been to gain the respect of 
the men working with her. Part af the problem is that, traditionally, 
men have been promotnd from stockers to assistant managers on physical 
qualifications—how much they can lift and how fast they ckn stock. 

V 4 . 
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Chris believes that if there were more women in the field the pres- 
sure on individuals would decrease, and she hopes that moi*e women wj.ll go 
into supermarket management. Currently there is only one woman assistant 
manager in the 80-store chain. Chris expects to be working next year as 
an assistant man'ager earning approximately $20,000 per 'year. The fact 
that she will be able to support herself and her young son, quite com-> 
fortably, is very important to her. She feels her training has prepared 
her well fpr^ the challenge and opportunity. 

ThesQ success stories underscore the WCTI Women's Development Center 
staff commitment to help more w<^men achieve economic equity ^through educa- 
tional counseling that provides access to vocational training. 

^ SENSIBLE APPROACH 

iJontraditional jobs may not be right for every woman, but for many 
they are an opportunity to earn a good salary doing interesting, challeng- 
ing work. Before choosing a nontraditional field, a woman must be well 
fortified with information. She needs to explore and weigh her own 
values, needs, skills, and interests. Through reading, vocation*! films, 
talking with people doing the jobg, getting "hands-on" experience, and 
visiting sites where people are working at these tasks, she can gain facts 
on which to base her decision. 

Coworkers' attitudes can be uncooperative, and their comments unkind, 
to the first women entering nontraditional work within a company. Women 
need to be aware of this jwroblem and must be willing to cope with it. The 
most effective apprOAch for a woman entering a nontraditional job is to 
preparo herself well for the job and to do her work effectively. 

• ■ \ 
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SUCCESS STORIES IN CAREER COUNSELING 

Amy H. Weber, B.A., is a SIGI Research Assistai^^ 
the Educational Testing Service in Princeton 
New Jersey. 
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BACKGROUND 

Although our computerized career guidance system caiLled SIGI (System 
of. Interactive Guidance emd Information) was designed for a general col- 
lege population, older people who happen to be taking courses at community 
colleges where Sir,! is available have seized on it as "just what they 
need.*' At Delta College, University Center, Michig^nn, 57 percent of the 
SIGI users (during its first year) were over 25 year.^ of age, and 54 per- 
cent were women. At some other colleges using SIGI, the percentage of 
older users was smaller, since there wer^e fewer older enrol lees at those 
colleges. In general ? the older students followed the saime pattern of 
use as the younger students, and in some cases, they were more vocal in 
recognizing the value of SI<SI*s quick access to occupaticnal information 
and guidance—perhaps because they felt they had been long out of touch. 

As we see it, the SIGJ systerti's real value, especially for older 
persons, is its thoroughness and comprehensiveness. Older or mature stu- 
dente usually begin in a state of confusion that cannot be dispelled by 
seeing the neunes of one or two occupa^tions flashed before their eyes or 
by having a 15-minute conference with a guidance counselor. The inter- 
action .with SIGI takes at least two hours — averages four hoursT-and ' 
involves a step-by-step procedure. The students feed in their own- values, 
interestaf, and questions and the computer provides methods of sbrting 
out vari^ui; aspects of values, interests, abil:'cies, experience, and 
opportunities, and then relates them to a wealth cf other information 
abput ^occupations . Thus, a career option becomes more than, merely ^a 
name: At the touch of a key, a student can find out the day-to-day 
duties involved, education needed, pay scale, outlook, and even special^ 
problems; can compare them for three occupations at a timel and can 
relate them to personal values and needs. 



HOW SIGI HELPS 

The narrative descriptions that follow jllustrate how career confu- 
sion can be dispelled by interaction with' SIGI — not at the touch of a 
single button, b6t after several hours of carefully guided interaction 
with the procedures and information stored in SIGI. 

From interviews with a small sample of the students who have use*^ 
SIGI, we selected a few examiiles of older women who had reiturned to 
school. They shoHed tremendous interest in career planning. They were 
back in school not to take courses "just for the fun of it"; they had 
come back with the hope of getting back into the vvork force. They 
might have worked befo^re a broken marriage but were now s^ieking some- 
thing different, something better. They were more ambitious tu.in 
before, but they felt they didn't know what the possibilities were 
because they had been "out of it" for so long. They were eager for 
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the infoi-znation that SIGI could provide quickly, on a computer terminal 
screen, without their making tedious trips to the library and thumbing 
through file cabinets and handbooks. ^ 

Discoverinc| ji Field 

Sometimes through SIGI they found occupational stepping stones 
which they could use to reach more difficult goals. One young woman, 
interviewed at Eastfield College in Dallas, found that, .she could take 
two years of training as a social service aideV begin earning money, and 
later take courses in rehabilitation counseling— a field she had discovered 
through SIGI. This woman had a criminal record and wanted very much to 
help other women with similar experiences. She was being given the oppor- " 
tunlty for two years of community college, but did not have money for 
anything more at the time, she had discovered rehabilitation counseling 
by feeding into the SIGI computer her most important values. The computer 
then came up with a list of occupations, that might' fit these values. She 
had never heard of rehabilitation counseling before, but it struck her 
.as worth pursuing. When she asked fo/ and obtained further information 
about various aspects of the occupation from the computer, she kneW that 
she had. found the occupation she wanted. She was a little dismayed when 
she found that' it required graduate study. However, through SIGI, she 
confirmed that the related occupation, social service aide, woxild require 
only two years of study but could lead her toward her goal. She was able 
to make the decision to begin with her second choice, because . she knew 
that with per ieverence, she might eventually attain the occupation she 
^really wanted.. 

Sandy 

« 

Another example of a woman in the process of upgrading her career 
was Sandy, a 26-year-old licensed practical nurse., Through financial aid 
assistance, she was able to enroll full time in the two-year registered 
nursing program at Mercer County Community College in Trenton, New Jersey. 
Her short-term goal, she said in a pre-SIGI interview, was to improve her* 
<JconomAC lot by becoming a registered nurse, but she doubted that that 
occupation would^satisfy her for long, she would pursue nursing because 
that goal was within her immediate reach, but she regarded it as a plateau 
:.n her ascent to somethii.g else. But what else? She had a vague idea 
1:hat "something in the field of psychology" might appeal to her; school 
counseling, perhaps, or teaching. She had misgivings, not only about her 
long-term goal but also about her ability to achieve it. "My idea is big; 
at's broad," she said. "It's too broad and impractical." She discussed 
her qualms with her psychology^-rrTSTr^ctor , who referred her to a counselor, 
who referred her to SIGI. Her hope wV^th^t SIGI would he 3 p her sort out 
ret ideas and arrive at a long-term goal. 

At first the task of making her values explicit and ordering their, 
priority made Sandy uncomfortable, as it does many students. However, ' 
she recognized that the system was providing her with the sense of direc- 
tion she desired. She especially appreciated the Valued Game (described 
further below) , even though she disliked being forced into either/or 
decisions, m discussing the Values Game, she said, "Looking back on it 
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now, I'm glad 1 had to, do it. I'm glad I couldn't go there putting the ' 
rj vmorganized iCeas 1 have into SIGl." 

« . , - , 

In the Planning system, Sandy continued to explore psychology • and 
she decided that the' occupation lay within her reach. Since she has 
a child to support and only limited resources f6r education, she will have 
to make ai\ oblique approach to the occupation. She therefore intends to 
include in her nursing program courses she can transfer into a four-year 
psychology program. This step will be a beginning. She al^o consulted a" 
counselor about the requirements for transfer, examined catalogs of trans- 
L~^fer infti tut ions, and began inquiring about "the grants and loans in the 
health iJield that had bfeen mentioned in the financial aid displays in the 
Planr>ing system. She summarized her overall plan as follows: 

r 

Nursing will allow me to obtain and then maintain sgme sort of 
a livir>3 status,, and psychologist isn't a pipedream. I'd like 
to be working at something, but 1 have to be able to support 
> myself while I'm working at whatever it may be, and l.do have 
a little background in nursing — I'm comfortable with what 1 do. 
I'm capable of more responsibility (and responsibility and 
money for some reason seem to go in the same conversation) , and 
that's why I'm going to stay with nursing. I've got to have a 
foundation before 1 can build, and I'm sorry to say that at 26 
I'm still at the foundation. , ' . 

There were other examples of returning women, each with a different 
problem. 

Lillian 

Lillian, like Sandy, sought confirmation of a tentative long-range 
goal, in her case being a speech pathologist/audiologist . She also was 
apprehensive about her academic ability. Lillian's problem, however, was 
complicated by conflict with her father, who, she sai^, had no confidence 
in her ability and who discouraged her from pursuing so ambitious a cai;eer 
goal. In addition, a counselor had suggested that she seek an alterna- 
tive ^occupation. In short she was under considerable tension. When 
she finished SIGl,, she fel better about herself. Through SIGI, she had 
learned much about speech pathology /audiology and was confirmed in her 
belief that the occupation fitted her values and aspirations. Further- 
more, ^he had discovered two contingency occupations (social worker and 
Spanish teacher) . Early preparation for these two follows the same 
humanities and social science program that leads eventually to speech 
pathology, and she could fall-back on them if her first choice faded 
from sight. She said that as a result of the information she had obtained 
m SIGI, she was motivated to apply for a part-time job at a day care , 
cen^er in order to get "a feeling for whether I like this sort of thing 
and also [to] try to get my foot in the door to set up for a summertime 
job." She was under no illusion ^.hat SJGl had improved her academic 
ability, but she was prepared to t^ke remedial work, if necessary, and 
to test her competence against the reality of coursework in the required 
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program.- Beaidaa helping her focus her thinking and organize her activi- 
;tlea, SIGI had reduced her anxiety. As she said: 

What you find out from SIGI , you can find out enough infor- 
mation that you can just sort of relax and r^ot worry and 
wonder about a lot of things that you would have to spend 
so much time finding out about. It stakes a lot of tension 
away. And anything that ta^ces away stress and tension, I 
say, "Do it." 



■ A 

THE SIGI SYSTEMS 



A summary of interviews with eleven Delta College students (men and 
women) ranging in age from 18 to 30 years illustrates how the various 
parts of SIGI lead students through important steps in sorting out their 
vague hopes, fears, and ideas. 

< 

Values System 

\, 

The eleven Delta students indicated that the exercise presented in the 
Values system was both novel and useful. Most said that they had never 
thought much about their values before using SIGI, and' they consequently 
found the forced dichotomous choices in the Values Game to be thought- 
, provoking and sometimes difficult. -I didn't know myself very well," one 
student said. . Another said, "The Values Games tell you whether you're try- 
ing to fool youijself." The main effect was one of illuminaUon. "I didn't 
even know I wanted all this," was the comment of another uder. 

The students also found it hard, and useful, to distribute a fixed 
sum (40) of values weights. . "I had never thought about these things 
before," one said. "You could, have only 40 points," another said, "so 
you re, illy had to make a choice about which ones weri most important. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the students' reaction to the 
Values system was the effect that system had on their manner of thinking. 
They begar to use their values in other systems, ae they were supposed to 
do, but they alsb\ found that what happened in other systems gave t>iejn fresh 
insights into theiir, values. One student returned and reweighted his values, 
this time with confidence that he knew what he was doing. Another said. 
When you go through SIGI, at the beginning you're just kind of hanging. 
But as you continue, SIGI helps you understand what your valnes are, no 
matter what system you're in. SIGI helped me understand, 'Gee, that's what 
I wantl'" The habit of structuring their thinking around their values may 
have been the most important thing these students got out of SIGI. 
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Locate System 

- Most of the students nseJ Locate extensively. One, who called Locate 
"the most helpful system in SIGI," expressed the consensus of the group: 
that Locate makes manageable the task of selecting an occipation. . Another 
said, "You can go to a library of career information and sit down with 
a catalog full of occupations before you. You flip througJi the book and 
there are so many occupations. That's were I got lost. It's mindboggling. 
I doh't know where to begin." 

The tendency to organize thoughts in "terras of values appeared in 
Locate. Several students availed themselves of the opportunity to dis- 
cover why a particular occupation had not been retrieved. One student, • 
learning that his strict specification for early entry had held back the 
engineering occupations, started to reassess the importance of that value. 
Another, on discovering why computer programmer had not appeared, reexam- 
ined his values in light of his great interest in th.»t occupatioh. A 
would-be architect found industrial engineering on the screen and began 
thinking of it as an acceptable alternax^ive. A prenursing candidate, 
who described herself as I'a little flaky when it comes to an emergency," 
began treating this weakness as if it were a SIGI value; she speculated 
that "Maybe dental hygienist or assistant would be a better pccupation." 

Compare System 

The students make good use of: .Compare. Several students asked all 
28 questions about a number of occupations and took a thick roll of 
printouts for later reference. They thought that this system^ was one of " 
the best sources of occupational information available. Silice Delta stu- 
dents have access to an extraordinary number and variety of resources for 
career information and guidance, they are in a better pcsitlon than most 
students to judge the quality of occupational" information. One user ob- 
served that SIGI provided "a lot of information" that he could not have 
found in the Occupational Outlook Handbook . Another said, "The occupa- 
tional information in Compate was much better than what I found else- 
where, and I could have it' at the touch of a button." 



Prediction System ; 

Information from the Prediction system helped three of the students 
in their immediate career choices. -A woman who was -considering becoming 
an accountant was confirmed in her' choice by predictions that looked fa- 
vorable to her. A second student who had not' settled on an occupation 
but was leaning toward something in the field of' social work, leaned 
still farther when he got his prediction for the key course in sociology. 
This piece of information, added to what he had already learned in Locate 
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and Compare, assured him that he was on the right track. The third stu- 
dent: expected to become an Architect. Hie pr.ediction did n t Ipok c^pod 
to him, with the result that he resolved to work harder and also to' think 
about contingency occupations that he could fall back on. . ^ 

For others, the Prediction system did not' affect their immediate 
problem with careei choice, but it made them aware that assessment of 
a(bilities plays a part in th^ decisionmaking process. 

,• ■ / 

/ 

Planning System / " 

students lifted the Planning system for the quality of the informa- 
tion it gave them and for the immediacy of its usefulness. T-^ students 
used it to make out schedules before sebing a counselor. One fulfilled a 
need for instant information 'about .transfer colleges. Anothfer was stimu- 
lated by the financial aid displays to seek help- with college expenses. 
And still another learned that she had to act at once if she expected 
to get into a course with a limitec enrollment. . 

Sti;ateqy System 

» i_ 

Strategy's main effect on these students was to consolidate their 
confidence that they had chosen the best occupation. One said, "I was 
pretty sure '(about funeral director) before I went through Strategy, but 
after I finished, I was very sure." Similar comments- were made with re- 
spect to respiratory ^therapist and occupations in the field of engineer- 
ing. One student particularly welcomed the opportimity to reweight his 
values in light of what He had learned about them in other sections of 
SIGI; he was much more confident about the new weights than he had been 
about the old ones. 



Summary 

These eleven students all stated that SIGI had had an effect on their 
career plans. Two had started their interaction with itore or less defi- ; 
nite o,:cupational goals and had ended with their choice confirmed but now 
grounded on information and insights that had been lacking before. -p>m^ 
other students, faced with almost equally strong alternatives, had set- 
tled on one because of the information and the way to process it that they 
founi in SIGI. Yet two more had narrowed down their options to a manage- 
able size and had made tentative career choices. Pour had been completely 
at sea when they started. After using SIGI, they all said they felt more 
confident; three had made tentative choices, and the fourth had settled on 
a major that embraced several occupations he was now considering, 
the fourth had settled on a major that embraced several occupations he 
was now considering. 
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MORE ABOUT SIGI 



The react ion&. to SIGI are typical. The system has been evaluated at 
five community colleges 'and one four-year college in various parts of the 
country. It is currently being used at, eight community colleges and five 
four-year colleges; more are negotiating contracts, including statewide 
consortiums. 



For any college with a PDP-11 computer, SIGI is currently available 
for $1,800 per year. Prediction and Planning systems, which follow up on 
the Values, Locate, and Compare systems, are different for each college 
and would coat more. The Prediction system, however, is of special value 
for ret*urning students who may lack confidence in their abilities and who 
do not know what educational level to aim for. Planning shows them the 
steps they need to teike, and reveals what two-year or four-year programs 
are available at. their own colleges. It also includes lists of nearby 
colleges to which" they might transfer to complete four-year programs for 
an occupation, as, well as colleges and universities offering graduate 
training in professional occupations. 





EVALUATING WOMEN 'S .HOMEMAKING AND VOLUNTEER 
WOi<K EXPERIENCE FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGE CREDIT 



Ruth B. Ekst.-om, Ph.D., is a research scientist for th 
Educational Testing Service at Princeton, New Jersey. 



Community coUeyea have only recently begun to award credit for ex- 
periential learning— knowledge which comes from having done something rath- 
er than from formal, classroom instruction. But many college programs 
recognize only the experiential learning- that .comes from paid work, and 
they ignore learning from nonpaid activities, such as volunteer work and 
homemaking . 

In 1974, under a grant from the Fund for the Improveiwnt of Post- 
secondary Education, my colleagues Marlaine Lockheed, Abigail Harris, and 
I began a study to identify the competencies that women have acquired from 
volunteer work and homemaking experiences. One of our objectives was to 
develop materials which would be helpful to women and t^ colleges in eval- 
uating these experiences. [ 



I 



IDENTIFICATION OF COMPETENCIES 



The first part of our project involved identifying the skills and 
competencies that women -have gained through unpaid work experience. We 
chose to concentrate on competencies for two reasons; (1) such an ap- 
proach apparently helps college staffs to understand that learning has 
taken place, and. (2) it helps women to describe volunteer experience in 
terms of the work they did rather than in terms of the organizational 
setting. 

To identify these competencies, we first reviewed the literature 
about volunteer work and homemaking. This review helped us to develop 
some rough categories for describing these endeavors. We used these 
categories as a basis for our next two' activities; interviewing groups 
of worn' ■» to learn more about their experiences, and /conducting surveys 
of several groups to identify the homemaking and vplunteer work activi- 
ties of adult women. 



THE "I CAN" LISTS 

The results of these interviews and surveri's revealed fourteen volun- 
teer work areas and six homemaking areas that involve fairly large numbers 
of women and are fairly clearly related to topics covered in the curriculums 
of many colleger. From the literature on volunteer work and homemaking, and 
from our contacts with women's groups and volunteer organizations and agen- 
cies, we obtained task analysis or job description information about these 
twenty categories of "noninarketed" work. These descriptions formed the 
basis for the development of a set of competency assessment tools that we 
called the "I Can" lists. The Council of National Organizations for Adult 
Education's Task Force on Volunteer Accreditation helped us develop some 
of the "I Can" lists for volunteers. These "I Can" lists are also useful 
in counseling women who wish to enter or reenter the job market. 
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THE WORKBOOKS' 



The "X Can" lists are the core of a series of vrarkbooka that our 
project is producing... The first of tnese workbooks, "How tc Get College 
Credit for What You Hav^ Learned as a Homemaker and Volunteer," is design- 
ed for adult women entering or reentering college. It is available from 
Accrediting Women 'r& Competencies, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey 08541., 

A second workbook, entitled "Evaluating Women's Life Experience Com- 
petenciecv for College Credit," is being completed by Marlaine Lockheed. 
This workbook, intended for college counselors, focuses on twelve basic 
steps needed for evaluating women's experiential learning from volunteer 
work and homemaking (see Table 1). The' whole evaluation process involves 
four phases of counseling and assessment. 

Initial Counseling 

• The first phase involves the initial counseling of women students 
seeking college credit for experiential learning. Three main steps con- 
stitute tliis phase: (1) ide.ntifying student goals, (2) identifying re- 
lated background, and .(3) completing the application for admission. The 
counseling in this phase appears to be not very different from that used 
in the initial counseling of other students. But many women have been 
conditioned by our society to place little value on the unpaid work they 
do in the home and in the conmunity. It is therefore especially impor- 
tant for counselors working wj^TfT^ese adult women students to assure the 
clients that they consider homemaking and yolUnteer work important, that 
they realize that women learn a good deal from\ these experiences, and 
that they will try to help the clients obtain cb'llege credit for such 
prior learning. During this initial counseling it is vital that the coun- 
selor gain a clear understanding of the student's goals and also insure 
that the proposed program of study is one for which experiential learning 
IS acceptable. Often, faculty in the applied fields (e.g., business) 
understand more clearly tha relationship between their field and experi- 
ential learning than do faculty in more theoretical fields. However, 
the degree of understanding varies greatly from college to college. 

This counseling phase is the time to help tlie student examine the 
comparative costs and benefits (in terras of both time elnd money) of credit- 
by-examination programs and regular courses. The counselor should, of 
course, review the student's background to identify previous college 
courses or other relevant education as well as nonformal learning 
i?xperiences. . 

Toward the end of this phase, the counselor works with the student 
to complete the admissions application and a financial aid application 
if it is needed. It is important to be sure th .t the adult student 



x'able 1* 

Twelve Steps in (Awarding ^"redit for Women^s Prior Learning 
from Volunteer Work and Homemaking 

Initial Counselincj 

Step 1, . Identify student goals—obtain reasons for college reentry, 
degree or nondegree program, credit or noncredit courses, 
full- or part-time enrollment, etc. 

Step 2. Identify relevant stiident background and experiences— list 

previous college, credit-by-examination, nonformal learning, 
etc« 

Step 3. Complete admissions process — obtain transcripts? complete- 
admijision and financial aid applications; pp3ivi^''"academic 
advice about relationship of assej,sment'''of prior learning 
to degree requirements, cost of assessing prior learning, 
transferability of credits; describe registration procedures; 
provide student services information; etc* 



Initiating Procedures for Accrediting prior Learni 



ng 



Step 4. Identify student •s prior learning experiences — describe 
volunteer work, homemaking, travel, employment, etc* 

Step 5, Identify learning underlying these experiences — have student 
/ review "I Can" lists and^develop an outline of her prior 

learning experiences.' 

Step 6. Develop and label experiential clusters — review prior learn- 
ing experiences for patterns; label and cluster related 
experiences;' have student develop personal "I Can" lists for 
each cluster. 

Step 7, Determine resources for documenting each experiential area — 
check on availability of work samples, job descriptions, 
awards for service, training certificates, etc. 



♦NOTE: This table was prepared by Educational testing Service, 

Pringeton, N.J,, for limited distribution only. Unauthorized 
reproduction is prohibited. 
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Tabl^l (continued) 



Assessment 



Step 8. Identify relevant course{s) or department { s)— review lists 
* . . ^° identify department and/or course relevance; determine 

whether or not cour*se equivalent or area credits will be 
sought. 

Step 9. Determine method of assessment— decide on formal (credit-by 
examination, challenge exam, or performance test) versus in 
formal (interview, portfolio, descriptive paper, simulation 
etc*). 

Step 10. Form evaluation team ( s )— assign faculty members in areas to 
be assessed, instruct faculty in assessment proi^dures. 

Step n. Write assessment agreement— specify content of assessment, 
rel. ^on to subject area. or course, method of assessment, 
docventation required, number of credits; refer student to 
poi. ciTolio preparation course, if applicable. 

Step 12. Evaluatioji—student takes test, prepares paper or portfolio, 
has interview, demonstrates fekill, etc.; evaluation team 
determines whether or not credit will be awarded and-, if so, 
the number of credits or grade. 

Getting the Credits on the Transcript 

This phdtse is unique to each college; it involves the ways in which 
such credits are shown on transcript, relation to course titles, spe- 
cial numljers for "life experience," etc. 

entering into an assessment of experiential learning understands the regis- 
tration procedures and costs involved, especially how these differ from 
traditional courses and procedures. She should also be informed of possi- 
ble problems in transferring credits for experiential learning. She must 
know the college's rules an^ regulations that may limit the number of prior 
learning credits or the kinds of degree proqrcuns in which these credi^-s 
can be applied. 

Adult wcnen students have other special needs. This initial counseling 
nhase IS a good time to tell the woman about special groups on your campus 
for women and/or adult students. At this point, the counselor should also 
provid ! information about academic advisement and other counseling serv- 
ices, empl<,yment opportunities, housing and/or transportation, child care 
nnd health care programs, and student activities and recreation. 




Initiatin g Projedures for Ac crediting Prior Learninc^ 

For thia second phase of the evaluation process, some colleges have 
special chxiTs^Vo help students develop the necessary materials prior 
to asseE!^m|*tft. In other ' colleges, however, the student's counselor must 
take the full responsibility for these activities. 

Thif phase begins with the identification of all of the student's 
pr^k^r learning experiences. Our workbook suggests that the student prepare 
a reverse chronology of her life covering her homemaking, volunteer work, 
employment, and travel. Then the counselor and student review this list or 
outline together. Using the "I Can" lists, they identify the learnings, 
skills, and competencies underlying these experiences. Next they group 
„ these learning experiences into clusters of related activities. After the 
student has labeled and clustered groups of related experiences, she can 
develop her own personal "I Can" lists for each area. These lists define 
the scope of the assessment. / 

The counselor then^ discusses with the student her available resources 
for documenting fjat she does, indeed, have the competencies she has listed. 
These documentation resource;t might include work samples, volunteer" job 
descriptions, awards for vMunteer service, certifl-cates of training, and 
recommendations from supervisors and coworkers.^^ith this information at 
hand, the counselor /is prepared to help the student enter into the third 
phase, the assessment process itself. 

Assessment 

The student, aided by the counselor, must determine several major 
points. The first of these is to identify the relevance of the student's 
prior experiential learning to departments or to specific courses. 
Some colleges award credit only for experiential ' learning that essen- 
ti-^lly parallels that acquired in a course the college offers. Others 
"stretch" this rule and award credit for independent study in a given 
department when the learning is obviously relevant to that field but 
is not covered in a currently offered course, still other colleges 
award general credits in 'a field related to the prior learning without 
requiring any special course designation. A number of counselors have 
reported that, in colleges that are just beginning to recognize the 
relevance of prior experiential learning, faculty are mor^ comfortable 
with experience that directly relates to specific, practit^um-type courses. 

Next the student and counselor must determine the best method of 
assessing the student's prior learning in eaph area. The two major types 
of assessment am ae follows: 
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1. Formal aaseasment . The student takes a test in a crodit- 
by-examination proqrari^; or takes a colijiege-prepared "chal- 
lenge" exam for a particular course; or' takes a performance 
examination in which eh« may demonstrate her skills. 

^' Informal assessment . The student prepares a portfolio of 
her work; faculty members interview the student about her 
experiences; the student prepares a descriptive paper 
about her exper i'-nces ; or the student prcvides a simula- 
tion, or demonstration, of her skills, ' 

Formal examinations are most appropriate when the nature of the 
student's leurriing, experiences is highly ^relevant to test content. The 
awarding of credit is usually predetermined by institutional policies for' 
"passing" and "grade" scores. 

^ : Informal evaluation is more complex. The next step in' informal eval- 
uation of the Sjtudenf s experience is to form an evaluation team for each 
area to be as,sessed. Tixese teams are often composed of the student's 
counselor and two faculty members from the appropriate department. If the 
team's faculty members have never assessed prior experiential learning, 
the counselor should be prepared to orient them • thoroughly to their task 
before the assessment itself. (Several publications to help faculty and 
students in understanding and preparing- for the assessment of prior learn- 
ing are available from the Council for the Advancement of Experiential 
Learning. ) 

After the assessment team has been formed, the members should prepare 
an assessment agreement. This agreement should specify (1) the content of 
the assessment, (2) the relationship between the assessment and the subject 
area or course designation, (3) the method of assessment, and (4) the num- 
ber or range of credits that may be awarded. Using this agreement, the 
student then prepares the materials necessary for the assessment. 

When the portfolio and/or other assessment materials are complete, 
the assessment team reviews them. They use the same kind of expert judg- 
ment that faculty mei .bers use in grading papers or assessing other course 
v/ork. The student is notified of the outcome of the assessment, and the 
counselor then takes the action fpr the credits to be placed on the stu- 
dent's transcript. The form in which the credits are recorded may have 
some .relationship to their transferability. In general, colleges are most 
apt to accept credits described *s directly r-lated to a specific course. 

w 

OVERCOMING ADMINISTRATION AND FACULTY CONCERNS 

In seeking to develop a program to award credit for prior experiential 
learuini at a community college, counselors may meet some reluctance on the 
pirt of administrators md faculty. Admi istrators often raiso the question 
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"Is :t possible to give credit for prior learning without jeopardizing 
the college'3 financial situation?" For a college primarily dependent upon 
tuition for ..a operating costs, accrediting prior learning can reduce the 
total amount of tuition paid by a student. Many tuition-dependent colleges 
solve this problem by limiting the number of credits that may be awarded 
for prior learning and by charging for the assessrent of such le&rning. 
This fee covers the counaelor's time and the time of the faculty serving 
pn the assessment teams. In addition, many colleges charge extra for 
courses that help students prepare portfolios to document' thoir experien- 
tial learning. These fees help offset the loss of tuition that students 
in regular programs (and taking traditional courses) would normally pny to 
the college. 

Community colleges that receivt public funding from the state or^local 
postsecondary school districts may find that this funding is related to 
statistics such as average daily attendance. Such funding formulas are a 
direct disincentive to award credit for prior learning. Funding formulas 
based on the number of people earning degrees are, on the other hiand, an 
incentive ^-to accrediting prior experiential learning. The most common 
practice in publicly supported colleges is a funding system in which the 
state and the student share the cost of assessing prior learning. 

Faculty in community colleges sometimes express concern about maintain- 
ing academic standards if credit is awarded for prior learning from unpaid 
work experience. It is important for faculty to understand that, by their 
involvemeni- in the assessment team, they have as much control over the 
standards for accrediting experiential learning as they do when they evalu- 
ate students f^,^ other types of learning. Some faculty may feel that prac- 
tical experience is insufficient by itself and can only augment theory- 
based learning. One solution is to arrange for experiential learning 
credits to be awarded in conjunction with or after successful completion of 
the theoretical course work. In other cases of faculty concern, counselors 
have found that having women obtain credit for their volunteer work and 
homemaking experiences through enrollment in independent study courses is a 
good way to begin to move toward accrediting prior experiential learning. 

/ 
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Exemplary Counseling Models 
for Community College Women 






Six Open Doors: " Institutional Models 
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OVERVIEW 



. The best kept secret in postsecondary education today is that two-year 
colleges- have the talent and tools to participate in a quiiSt revolution, 
the revolution is the turning of women students toward better paying career 
fields through "open door" equity counseling. If we pursue *it with skill 
and determination, educational equity for men and wOTien students can mean 
economic equity for women and men in a few years. 

Furthermore, there are sound* economic reasons for colleges to reduce 
sex bias, as they face a period of declining birth rates and lower veteran 
enrollments. Femiales make up the largest group of nontraditional learners, 
and they represent potential full-time enrollment students for the years 
to come. The hope of the future iiv^ll two-year collegei is open access 



The female enrolling in a vocational program in 1978 faces some heard 
economic facts that did .not exist in previous decades. Two incomes have 
increasingly become a necessity for families today. The number of working 
mothers (women with children under 18 y^ars of age) has increased more than 
threefold since 1950. Working wiyes make a substantial contribution, to 
family income. About 2.5 million wives (or 12 percent) who work->contribute 
half or more of the fcunily income. Among married women living with 'their 
husbands/ nearly two-fifths of those with children under six years old and 
more than half of those with school-age children only, are employed. Fifty' 
five percent of separated, divorced, and widowed women who have preschool 
children are workers. 



The urgency to provide females with marketable skills and a viable 
income potential becomes more apparent when one realizes that in 1975, 
approximately one family in eight was headed by a woman. Of these women, 
54 percent were in the labor force, and nearly two-thirds of those women 
workers w^re the only earners in their families. In that same period, 
one-third of all black families were headed by women, while ten percent 
of all white families were headed by women. 

EHiring the last 50 years, the profile of the average female worker 
has changed substantially. In the 1920 's, she was 29 years old, single, 
and ^ployed as a clork or factory worker. Today she is a 35-year-old 
woman in one of a great variety of occupations. Almost seven out of ten 
of those women workers have full-time jobs at some time c iring the year, 
and four out of ten work at full-time jobs xhe year around. 

The occupational distribution of women is- still quite different from 
that of men, and the disparity between incomes is startling. Women are 
more apt to work in the J.ower paying grades of white collar work, even though 
their average educational level is equal to or exceeds that of their male 
counterparts. According to a 1974 Department of Labor study, the median 
income of women was $6,772— just over half the median of $11,835 for men. 
We seem to be regressing rather than progressing toward salary equity — in 



for all nontraditional 
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1955, the salary gap was only $1,533, The ever-widening gap between 
- incomes for women and those lor msn is one of the most disturbing 
Inequalities. 

The female who starts working in 1^78 can expect to spend approxi- 
mately 25 years \fi the labor force. To insure a stable economic future 
for the American family,' females must receive vocational training in 
fields that will provide upward economic mobility. 

America's two-year colleges, particularly the public community " 
colleges, have a strong tradition of catering to the continuing educa- 
tion needs of the mature .student. These colleges have been in the 
fore fro it of institutions providing special dlasses, counseling programs, 
remedial work, child care facilities, and a supportive atmosphere to 
women seeking to give new direction and meaning to their lives through 
education. However, a Center for Women's Opportunities (CWO) survey in 
the spring, of 1976 revealed that Icjs than half of the nation's two-year 
colleges had recognized the need for equity counseling by instituting 
appropriate staff retraining and reallocation of institutional resources 
to serve adequately the growing influx of female students searching for 
skills and , credentials for entry or reentry into the l>abor force. The 
publication of Women in Community and Junior Colleges in the fall of 1977 
led to demands by more and more institutions and local women's groups for 
"recipes for community change," 

The Center for Women's Opportunities receives a flood of inquiries 
from two-year institutions on "how to. . .develop, fund, staff .reorient 
existing institutional resources to serve the rapidly changing needs of 
community college female students." The six colleges featured in Part V 
have made major commitments of institutional resources to address the 
needs of targeted populations of females in each of their service areas. 
Each has developed its program (s) with keen insights into the needs for' 
sound administrative practice in a period of fiscal accountability. 

Each has a different pattern of staffing, funding, and^ services 
delivery. These colleges were selected for participation after careful 
review of the applications of 132 collages. The programs described are 
committed to sex equity in student counseling. They are exemplary of 
the quiet revolution. 

This quiet revolution requires a commitment to a well-designed series 
of institutional changes. These changes will require a reallocation of 
institutional .esources but need not place more stress on already tight 
budqots. Among the institutional changes made by these six exemplary 
programs are these: 

1. A well-reasoned rationale bas.ed on a recent survey of 
community needs; 
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A planning strategy that involves people from the community 
and from the institution who are committed to economic as 
well as educational equity? 

3. A clear definition of what new target population (s) are to 
be recruited and enrolled; 

4. An inventory of institutional and community resources that 
^ be used for the newly recruited nontraditional student popula- 
tions, including personnel, budget dollars ^ facilities, and 

^time; and 

5. An implementation program plan that is cognizant of the needs 
of a particular student group. 

Some examples of this last plan follow. 

'/ ■ 

o ■'.nstitution wishing to recruit, cdunsel, and place teenage sin- 

parents in a program designed tJ train and place them^in indus- 
w.y as electronics technicians must/ give serious thought to their, 
desperate need for low-cost, onsityfe child care. 

o An institution wishinc/ to train urban minority housewives to be 
vending machine repairers must include, as key elements in the 
plan, flexible scheduling and an intensive, short-term, develop- 
n.ental math course tied to the introduction to tool usage.'" 

o An institution desiring to recruit displaced homemakers. for auto 
body repairs must develop ways to prevent verbal and physicaf 
harassment when male turf is first "invaded." 

Review the process and content of your school's' recruitment planning; 
scrutinize the when, where, and how of your institution's yutreach policies. 

What do recruitment brochures, catalogues, and audiovisuals say to 
and about females? Are only males shown in roles requiring physical 
labor? Are females portrayed in passive, dependent poses? Are males ever 
encouraged to explore allied health careers? Are females and males intro- 
duced to multiple options for careers that clearly "spell out the lengtlj of 
training, bost, and potential income in the y&ars ahead? Does the ;kl»^ti- 
tution provide support services for the handi&apped— and publicize {ihem? 

Hqw does your admissions policy look? Does the admissions plan, 
through benign neglect, tolerate artificial barriers for females? Such 
barriers include inadequate financial aid for part-time students, inadd- 
<iuate developmental math or science instruction, and an absence of woX- 
study and child care programs. ' ^ 
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Are all students provided nonsexist admissions counaeling to overpome 
socfialized anxieties about career choice? 



Are males treated preferentially in fspeciali'sd shop or apprentice- 
ship prograuiB because of artificial quota systems based on sex or age? , 
Conversely, are. males discouraged from enrolling in traditional female 
occupations such as nursing, dental hygiene, social services? 

', ^ 

How long has it been since your district examined its programs for 
the on-the-job experience option^ to insure that they provide equal work? 
When was the last time that your institution, took a long, hard look at its 
work-striy program? Is it geared to -J^^rovide male and female students with 
career-related experiences (and, pay ) that, when added to cla~ssroom experi- 
ences, will -provide credentials to ar the job market with a resuflie that 
will lead to a job --not just a job for ^the week or this month^^t a job 
that will be part of a fulfilling, open-ended career with potential for 
income growth? . " ' ' 

Another area of.concelim to those pursuing the quiet revolution is 
vocational testing. Every two-year poitsecondary institution needs to up- 
date its program in vocational testing and to include nonr-exist counseling 
to counter the sex bias found in many of today's vocational intejferit and 
aptitude inventories. One intera«^ng note from studies recently completed 
across the country is that many junior and 'community colleges arje beginning 
to use testing devices other thaa paper and pencil to identify ^tudentn 
who work well with tools and technologies once thought to be solely^ the 
male domain. Carefully adapted manual-skills inventories are especially 
helpful to those who have not had prior vocational testing or have poor 
reading and confutation skills. 

What is the significance of these preliminary access efforts? During 
the fall of 1976, CWO conducted a studj^ of students in two-year colleges 
across the United States. CWO asked 1,166 females and 1,230 male students 
questions about their prior work and educational experiences, as well as 
what obstacles they were encountering in pursuit of educational and occu^ 
pationeil goals. Respondents ranged in age from 16 to 76 years of age; 
60 percent were uAder 21 and 40 percent over 21. Of the female sample, 
84.4 percent were white, 9.3 percent were black, and 6.3 percent other; 
00 percent had completed high school. Over hclf (54.5 percent) of the 
females were currently employed; one-third of these had full-time jobs, 
and two-thirds, were working part time. Their reasons for enrolling 
were as follows: 

If 

Percentage R eason for Enrol l lnc| 

41*0 To gain skills and credentials to 

enter the labor force immediately 
upon completion of the program 
in which currently enrolled; 



25.6 For general knowledge; 

\ 

2 3.4 To transfer to another institution 

upon completion of present progr.m 
(included were f pur -year programs 
/ and proprietary schools) ; and 

Other (including skills refresher 
or upgrading) • 

Oth€!r findings of the CWO study that have relevance to equity counsel^ 
ing are these: 
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Enrollments in nontraditional-occupation prograi dre 
largest where there was a well-defined plan for outreach 
recruitment, counseling, testing, and placement designed 
to pro^'ide support systems to the nontradj.tional student 
throughouc his or her training. 

i 

In the famale sample, less than 10 percent of the stu- 
dents had had any kind of vocational testing: good, 
poor, or indifferent. Their views of high ec J 

ounseling were eitherj negative or nonexiste it, and 
laey lacked a clear-cut picture of the world . - v/-- 
and the multiple career options open to men and np,n 
today. 

Female enrollments in the traditional programs uuch 
as secretarial science were most frequently based upon 
female role models from home and school experiences t 

Self-images were frequently poor. 

Students in emerging or (growth occupations such as 
drafting, d^ita processing managemei or real estate 
frequently cited females as role models. 

The contacts with positive male and female role models 
tended to improve the self-images of t);\e students and to 
provide more factual information about their chosen 
career fields. , 

Females in nontraditional programs had strong relation- 
ships with male role models in school or home. They 
cited older brothers and fathers frequently as having 
had influential roles in career choice. They also cited 
support of male teachers at a "turning poir.t" in school 
training. These females had a strong commitment to suc- 
ceed. Generally, they were more aware of the income po- 
tential of their fields than were the women in traditional 
programs . 
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• In 400 oral interviews, CWO asked the women to identify 
the other factors that had influenced their career 
choices. Moat ofteti citj^d were TV soap opera characters 
and prime-time heroines The TV screen provided only a 
very limited knowledge of nontraditional jobs. (Women 
wno are gainfully employed are seldom home in the day- 
time to be so influenced by TV, hut a quick review of 

■TJlLg"ide will alert readers to the predominance of women 
characters in low paying^ service jobs \n allied health, 
retail sales, and clerical occupations) . 

' Until the societal messages received by students from the media change, 
colleges must drastically improve the information that current students and 
potential students have about the changing patterns in the world of work. 
This means that local school districts and community coileges must develop 
plans to upgrade the quantity and quality of coopera:iVe education experi- 
ences open to students, especially women students. Women can no longer 
tolerate being sent into dead-.end, low paying, potentially obsolete skill 
areas. 

In our 24,000-mile journey on the "Open Door" project, we asked local 
counselors and administrators to identify barriers to female entry into the 
better paying occupations. From r.heir answers, we could identify additional 
areas where the quiet revolution must be pursued, such as these: 

• Despite the Labor Department's call to increase the number 
of female appi >ntices from the current 2 percent level, 
there is an absence of concrete guidelines for opening 
apprenticeship programs. Of the 259 two-year colleges with 
apprenticeship programs, very few can relate success stories 
regardinq recruitment of women Into apprenticeship programs. 
Once admitted, women apprentices have sh-)wn good scholastic 
and skill -develonment records. But it takes a concerted 
effort on the part of vocational administrators to work 'with 
employers who have strong commitments to affirmative action, 
in concert with union apprenticeship screening committees. 

\ 

• There was widespread ignorance of how to utilize various ki\ids 
, of industrial and Federal funds to increase programs designed 

to attract and train women in such fields as auto mechanics, 
tool-and-die making, welding, and farm machinery repajir. 

• none of the most underutilized sources, the Vocational Education 

Act (and Amendments) of 1976, should be providing annual budgetary 
incentives for all vocational institutions to overcome sex bias 
between now and 1981. Reduction of sex bias was one of the key 
components of that legislation. It was meant to assist each 
■institution to launch its own local quiet revolution. If a loclil 
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institution is not included in its state's plan, the admin- 
istration should form whatever coalitions are necessary to 
revise the state's plan. 

• The Vocational Education Act amendments are just one of a 
dozen ways that open-door colleges can package funding to pro- 
vide counseling and instructional services for target popula- 
tions of females, once an institution decides on its priorities 
in recruitment, selection, and placement of students, then the 
func ng u>pproaches must follow some new planning cycles (for 
example, investigeftion ,of Titles I, III, vi , and VIII of CETA) . 

'\ 

• Nunerous administrators cited the need for staff retrain- 
ing as a major barrier to female success in nontradit ional 
programs. Few felt experienced in changing staff attitudes 
about work roles app'-opriate for women, itiere is a general 
concern for "fear of failure" in changing male attitudes in 
the trades. However, where staff had participated in sensi- 
tivity, workshops on reducing sex bias in the classroom, 
idministrators were highly enthusiastic. "It saved two jobs 
previously targeted for retrenchment," remarked one relieved 
administrator in a strongly unionized district. 

• Few institutions have provided for annual review of their 
commitment to yTitle VII of the Civil Rights Act or Title IX 
of the Educational Amendments of 1972, and ^hus they have no 
workable selt-evaluation tool for annual reij^it ' of progress. 

9 

®nce the doors of shops and labs open to women and men on an equal 
basis, what can be expected in the way of change for our students, teachers, 
and administrative staff? Research conducted under contract for the U.S. 
Office of Education offers some insights. 

One study notes that staff retraining is needed to overcome sex bias 
in textbooks, classroom discussion, and audiovisuals. Female students in 
nontraditional classes can provide a needed boost to lagging morale and 
incentives for all students to excel if given a fair chance. Recent 
research indicates that when three or more females are enrolled in the 
same class of a nontraditional course, they provide a network of peer 
counseling and assistance in developing the individual-women's survival 
skills . 

^rtie stereotypes oC the pa^st will not disappear in one semester or one 
school year, but there are keys to helping female students overcome them. 
Among the keys provided by forward-looking administrators of the "Six Open 
Doors" colleges are these: 

• Institutionwide commit:ment to upgrading career counseling by 
professionals and peer role models from the community; 
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• Dex/elopinq a strong supi ort and "peer counseling" network 
amoiig students; 

• Dovelopaig better access for counselors to up-to-date 

\ information on current and projected job market conditions; 

• roveloping sefevicee that encourage enrollment in curriculums 
leading to jobs in growth fields with potential for high 
economic return; 

• Encouraging visits by nontraditionally employed men and women 
from'area industries to your r-ampus , to provide personal 
insights into working relationships and career planning; and 

• • Awarding studei)ts credit for life experiences in the world 
of, work. , 

Finally, and importantly, each inHitution must review the need for 
program advisory committees that better represent the distribution of females 
m the work force. It is no longer justifiable to limit women employers 
and managers to the traditional committees for the allied health fields, 
clerical work, retail sales, and cosmetology. There are women business 
managers and owners in all 50 States. A major U.S. Government study now 
points with pride to the sharp rise in businesses owned' by women. 

Jhe current quest for women's rights actually be(?an back in the late 
1950 's and earlv 1960's as the number of working women began to rise rapidly. 
Five major pieces of legislation have influenced thqVaevelopment ' of equity 
counseling in higher education in recejit years. Th^y are the Civil Riohts 
Act of 1968, as amended; Title IX crf^the Higher Education Act of 1972? the 
proposed Equal Rights Amendment of 1972; and the s6x equity provisions .f 
the Vocational. Education Act of 1976. /To these landmarks of legislation' 
the #504 Regulations of 1977 add ad^'tional weight. Each of these legisla- 
tive and regulatory statutes has htoadi implications for equity counseling. 

Much economic and legal progress for women. was made in the late 1960 's 
and early 197u's. Barriers to fair and equal treatment in education and , 
employment Are now clearly against ^he law. These inequities and restric- 
tions have been a visible concern in the career development of women; 
however, the countless other barriers to women's participation in the 
work world are more subtle and, consequently, exceedingly more difficult 
to change. They are developed and reinforced in the home, by the family, 
and in the school and community, especir.lly in vocational education. Since 
occupational educat'"»n is uniquely related to the economic status of women, 
two-year colleges .aaal focus on the educational and economic needs o£«^omen 
who aro beginning to be in high derajnd in today's labor market. ■''^ 



PROCEED 

PROGRAMS FOR REDISCOVERING OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
CONTINUED EDUCATION, ENRICHMENT, AND DEVELOPMEIJT 



BERGEN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



PROCEED was develpped at Bergej- Coitununity College, 
Paramus, New Jersey, to integrate all the services, 
progr jne, and commftanity-based facilities of this large, 
urban-suburban ^college. It has proved most valuable 
in helping the college to serve better the needs of 
wcknen from all racial and socioeconomic backgrounds. 
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BACKGROUND 



The growth and development of the women's progr2una at Bergen Community 
College in Paramua, New Jersey, reflect both the changing educat onal needs 
of urban and suburban women in the 1970 's and the effort and cbmmitnent of 
the college to identify and respond to these needs. Formerly content with 
finding fulfillment through marriage and motherhood, women are now 
questioning their life choices and personal expectations. In .increasingly 
large nimbers, women ^are developing new lifestyles and exploring new options. 
As they reich out to learn more about themselves and the world atound them, 
they realize that they need information, as well as a support system and a 
sense of identity, before they can develop a plan of act±oi$., 

t ■ " 

The PROCEED Concept 

For hundreds of Bergen County women, the search for self and the. 
exploration of new options has been aided by the PROCEED program developed 
at Bergen Community College in 1977. PROCEED-— Programs for Rediscovering 
^portunities for Continued Education, Enrichment,, and Developnent—recog- 
nizes that many women want to begin or change careers, to develop new skills, 
or to achieve personal enrichment. PROCEED offers these women degree pro- 
grams, noncredit courses, a Women's Center, convenient scheduling, counsel- 
ing, child care, support groups, and a club for retiirning adult students. 
Tills comprehensive program is designed to provide women of Bergen County 
with the appropriate guidance needed to develop personal , educational, and 
employment goals. 
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History and Development 

PROCEED is th^ culmination of prpgrams begun earlier in the decade. 
In 1973, Bergen Community College demonstrated its commitment to women's 
education by establishing a nbncredit program k^S^n^ as the Women's 
Institute. The program was Sponsored by the college's Department 
of Community Services through a special outreach counseling service estab- 
lished at the college's Adult Learning center and through a few workshops 
offered by the Department of Student Personnel. 

The enthusiastic response to th.s program firompted the creation of 
additional programs and services. Moreover, as women's needs,.-i«> these 
areas have grown and diversified, the college continues to -Respond, 
involving an increasing number of faculty and staff, identifying admi'nis- 
trative leadership, supporting outreach and recruitment programs, and 
accepting responsibility for providing financial support. 
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PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
The Women's In Btit-ii<-»> 

This program of self-sustaining, noncredit learning experiences 
includes career planning workshops, enrichment courses, training programs, 
and refresher courses, l^e courses, intended for women of all ages and 
educational backgrounds, are scheduled for the daytime, evenings, and 
weekends, the six courses initially offered were career planning, pre- 
retirement planning, women and politics, office skills, women and finances, 
and a program on management training designed especially for women. Over 

ha!a^nnr!/T^' ^^^/^^^^^^ ^"'^ coorses, workshops, and seminars 

have increased markedly, .i^ut some of the original courses are still offered. 

- Of the 44 individual courses now offered, none is more popular than 
the career planning workshop, "Women in Transition." This six-session 
^-M^'i fi^^"* '° ^^^^ participants make choices among career and edu- 
cational alternativaa, is offered three or four times each year and is 

^n^J-'n^- f ' It^ includes an optional vocational "interest and 

aptitude inventory.' Coat to participants is minimal. 

Pi^f^^^"" popular programs of the Women's Institute are "The Profits and 
Pitfalls of a Business of Vour Own," "Women's Health Day," and "Dealing 
With Divorce," all one-day programs, as are some courses— "You and Your 
Finances and "Math Anxiety Workshops," for example. 

participant., in the Women's Institute program are middle-aged, 

arf^u!: '°^f, '^'"^"* "^^^ ^^^^ graduates and half are coli;ge 

graduates. Very few have adv?inced degrees. ^ 

t^^e programs are college counselors, faculty members, 
and community leaders. Many courses are coaponsored by agencies such as 
the Vtomen s Bureau, the Department of Labor, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and the local chamber of Commerce. 



The Women's Center 



An outqrov/th of the Women's Institute, the Women's Center was formed 
to meet the expressed desire of women to meet on an informal but regular 
™ f!^^ program features talks by college faculty members and 

community residents, discussions, and films.' Attendance averages 50 
persons per week. It is an effective recruitment aid for longer-term 
training. 

. f ' 

In addition to these programs, the Student Personnel Department and 
the community Counseling Service at the Adult Learning Center offer free 
counseling 'designed to help women' define their educational and vocational 
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goals. Career planning and interest testing, along with info.cro^^tion on - 
educational programs, financial aid, and local employment opportunities/ 
are also offered. 

The OASIS Club 

S OASIS — Once Again Students In School — emerged in 1976 in response 
to adult students' desires to help each other adapt to college life. 
This organization meets twice a month to discuss topics of interest and 
to share mutual concerns. OASIS is a self*-help membership club of re- 
turning students; it sponsors speakers, tutorial services, and carpools, 
among other things. 



Services Center 

AnotherSfital component of PROCEED, launched in 197^, is the store- 
front Services Center in dowr\town j/ackensack, in the former Hackensack 
Record building. Friendly, biraciAl staff with multilingi\al capabilities 
provide information, counseling, referral, and short-term training to 
inner-city women. They offer assistance with adult basic education, high 
school equivalency tests, and>^.Bpprent ice ship training, as well as college 
courses. A small careers library has been started. Services are avail- 
able to walk-in cl^Lents as well as by appointment • Practical, short- 
term workshops on job search, resume writing, and interview techniques 
are especially popular. Services are either free or low-cost. Financial 
responsibility for the building ia^borne by the college. 

Oountjj human services agencies and the State ofefJartment of Labor find 
that this ^ite is an excellent place to refer clients with training and^. 
educational needs, since a countywide bus service stops at the corner. M 
This same bus service has added a triangular route that also links with 
Bergen's subifrban campus and Ramapo College, a four-year institution. 

The downtown site helps to overcome the natural fears of barriers that 
many low-income women expect to encounter. When necessary, the Services 
Center staff accompanies client groups on their first v,:.sit to the Bergen 
campus to smooth the VMy through registration, financial aid, and campus 
orientation. 

RECENT' DEVELOPMENTS 

In 1977, the PROCEED concept was originated to consolidate efforts 
to meet the education' I needs of adult women in Bergen County. All 
components of women's programming (Women's Institute, Women's Center, 
OASIS, and counseling services) were un*^ ^ied urder the leadership of Virginia 
Laughlin, Dean of Students* A femalf julty task force was created to 
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work with the dcaa in the existing prograans and to develop 
an. all-inclusive, collegewide program* Special registrations for first- 
tin« program enrollees, counseling support groups for women returning 
to education, and an evening lecture series called "Perspectives" were 
added to the existing programs. 



Learning Resources Center 

As PROCEED has moved to integrate the activities formerly scattered 
among several offices and divisions of the college, a new sense of unity 
and commitment has developed throughout the college. Staff of the Learn- 
ing Resources Center, for example, point with pride to the expanding 
Career Exploration Collection that includes both printed and audio- 
visual materials. The Career Exploration materials are attractively 
displayed on open shelves f6r ^^y access and are available to both 
students and visitors year round, Interlibrary loans of hard-to-find 
technical information can be arranged through a statewide clearinghouse. 

Orientation Sessions 

To inform the public adDout PROCEED and the diverse offerings avail- 
able for women at Bergen Community College, a morning andean evening 
orientation session were held in both the fall and spring semesters, in 
addition, workshops on decisionmaking and self-assessment were held. The 
success of these orientation sessions demonstrated that more and more 
women are choosing to pursue lifelong learning, and the offerings of Ber- 
gen Community College are iseful in generating additional enrollments. 



Specialty Programs 

Under CETA grants and contracts, the college has provided techni- 
cal assistance and counseling to several subpopulations of Bergen County 
through the Office of the Dean of Continuing Education, 

The CETA program proposals were develpped by Continuing Education 
Office staff in consultation with the other programmatic offices of 
the college. Currently under study are several CETA proposals focusing 
ofi job retraining %r other subpopulations , including out-of-school 
youth and the elderly, 

i 

Artists-jn-Residence Program , In a downtown location, area artists 
(including many women), and craftspeople sharpen their skills. Each is 
admitted to the program following a juried evaluation of skills, need, 
and personal commitment. Participants receive training in marketing 
techniques and budgeting. Several exhi-bits on campus have resulted in 
purchases and g fts of artv;orks for the college' campus. 
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Community Orchestra . A ccxnmunity orchestra has provided income 
for its participants, along with many enriching expediences for school 
children and adult audiences in the couiyty. 

Career Co unseling Program . This special program for low-income 
women, especially those on welfare, has drawn praise from public agency 
personnel because of its success rate in motivating women who 'foiroerly 
felt defeated by -the system." This short-term program offers individ- 
ualized vocational testing and group activities to reinforce positive 
attitudes toward personal growth. 

The PROCEED Task Force is continuing to expand its involvement with 
other community-based agencies. During the spring 1978 semester, this 
group, in cooperation with the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, sponsored an all-day career conference, "Moving Into the Wbrld 
of Work." Plana include publication of a newsletter and the establish- 
ment of a PROCEED Scholarship Fund. In addition, the/^f^owing pos- 
sibilities are being explored: /. 

o Identification of a special location— '"itie ^tomeh's Place"— 
to be set up as a clearinghouse for information, \ women's 
^ library, and a support counseling center. 

o Development of women's studies courses. 

o Offering of a credit-option, interdisciplinary course 
entitled "Women in Contemporary Society." 

5 — Appointwent-of^- a fuU-time coordinator for PROCEED 

activities. THe cpordijriatqr will be funded by the 
college and will report to the Dean of Students* 
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Scheduling of additional proc^rams in the community 
to attract minority women. 

Extension of child care services to evenings and 
weekends. 

^onsoring of inservice workshops for faculty to 
increase their understanding of adults who are 
continuing their education. 

Inclusion of extracurricular activities such as 
a women's film festival, meetings with women leg- 
islative leaders r and guest lecturers. 
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^ o Bxpaniioi of available proficiency exams* and the 

. introduc ion of •'credit for life experience" optiofiB. 

o Training of peer counselors. 

PROCEED* s Buccess can be measured in both quantitative hnd qualitative 
terms. It has enriched the lives of thousands of community women ov^r the 
past eight years. It has been of significant assistance to women who would 
have had no help without it. 
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THE OFFICE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 



BREVARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



The procrram development and counseling model initiated 
at Bravard Couunuaity College^ 'Cocoa, ' Florida, h^s been 
a pioneer in developing services for three distinct 
populations: 

1 . Women in transition, 

2. Women of minority groups, and 

3. Women with low incomes who are seeking job 
skills and credentials through training. 

Staff members of the Office of Continuing Education for 
Women provide services both on canpus and throughout their 
county. The population served is both urban-suburban and 
farm-based. 
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Brevard County in Florida is classified as an urban-rural area, but it 
has no larg^ urban areas. It^is 70 mile,s long and 15 miles wide, and there 
i6 very little public transportation. Unemployment is high, as are rates for 
alcoholism and divorce. Typically, as in many Southern cotnmunities, women 
are not encouraged to enter better paying occupations traditionally held to ' ' 
be "male;' pro/inces.. There- has long been a need for programs to help many 
in the female population who want to imprc^e their self-image and to acquire, 
rapidly and at low cost, skills and credentials that are marketa^ple for pay 
above the minimum wage . » 

To serve these women, the Council for Continuing Education for Wcanen 
was formed in 1969; its members were interested volunteers. In its 
meetings, the council developed concepts and later held a nxanber of special- 
interest seminars. The first center for information and referrals was 
set up in office space provided by Brevard Community College, and with a 
staff of part-time volunteers. 

4 

{ 

In 1974, a Women's Education Development Incentive (WENDI) grant was 
awarded und'er the Comprehensive Bmployment and Training Act (CETA), Title I. 
The grant made it possible to establis.. x transition course for women who 
want to identify or clarify their goals in order to pursue further training 
or to enter the work force directly. The Office for Continuing Education 
for Women (OCEW) at Brevard Community College now administers the WENDI 
grant as well as related, institutionally supported continuing education ' 
courses for women. 

4 The first WENDI class was rapidly filled before it could be publicized, 
sequently, one newspaper- advertisement prompted more than 100 phone calls 
frtM women 'requesting to be put on the waiting list. Ihe program's staff 
rapidly grew from one teacher-counselor and a secretary to include 18 part- - 
time teachers, four part-time employees, and one fu^,l-time employee. 

■ ■ ,1 • ; ■ ^ . ■■ 

Since its inception, the WENDI Program has been delivered in villages, 
retirement housing complexes, Patrick Air Force Base, and the towns of Cocoa 
Beach, cocoi, Melbourne, and Titusville. The WENDI Program has successfully 
counseled and trained over 4,000 women. OCEW ioes to meet the women, wherever .< 
they are — in shopping center or supermarket conlmunity rooms, fire halls, etc. 
Recruitment work goes on in well-baby clinics, 'food stamp purchase lines, 
revival meetings, and PTA get-togethers. Annuatily, WENDI has generated reve- 
nues for .the college in excess of q.taff and facilities costs* It has built 
goodwill for the collage through a well-planned media campaign; The percentage 
of females enrolled in credit programs has steadily risen in recent years to 
more tlian 50 percent of total enrollment. ' 

During the third year of WENDI 's operation, Brevard Community College 
developed and implemented. another significant program entitled Work Opportu- 
nities for Women (WOW), funded under CETA, . Title III. -flie main purpose of 
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tnis program was to locate women candidates for nontraditional training at 
Brevard Community College, and to supply on-the-job training and job 
placement thiough a job readiness-work preparation course, 

OCEW's staff members come from all the various racial, ethnic, 
and socioeconomic backgrounds found in the area. Through a strong 
staff development and inservice training program, the staff as well as the 
students have experienced upward mobility. Fox example, one staff member 
has moved on to head a large CETA program. One black staff member (a ' 
divorcee) who came to ,OCEW without a degree bet with a strong determination 
to improve herself, tio^ heads a similar women's program at another Florida 
college. The OCEW programs have had consistently good attendance by bi^ck- 
vicmen, partly because of the ongoing outreach, efforts by black, staff members . 

Five years of experience in' the women's programs at Brevard Cornmunity 
College, research into other programs in the United S^^t^es, and investiga- 
tion of the literature on related subjects all indicate that peer group 
counseling as well as role-model "facilitators" help enhance the image women 
have of themselves and thereby smooth the women's transition to training, 
schooling, or work. , * ' 

The core of both the WENDI and the WOW programs is an intensive peer 
group counseling course with a role-model "facilitator." The WENDI coursis 
lasts six weeks; the WOW course offers four weeks of intensive training ' ' 
preparatory to possible placement in a year's training program in a non- 
tradi-tional field. 



OUTREACH, RECRUITMENT, AND ADMISSIONS 
Outreach 

— — — . ^ 

Because transportation is a problem for the disadvantaged, classes are 
offered in accessible locations such as supermarkets and cornmunity centers 
and scheduled for time convenient fo. working women. "Vocational'f^Readiness- 
Job Preparation" (WENDI), "Vocational Planning foi^ Minority Women," and the 
Continuing Education for Women classes are offered of f campus, in all sections 
of the county, as well as on campus. 



To insure that women hear about the progr^s, the Office of Continuing 
Education for Women maintains contact with community social service and 
employment agencies; churches; State and local organizations; clubs; civic 
organizations; and social groups. Some of the groups contacted are these: 

• State Department of Labor's local Employment Service Office; 

• County Welfare Office and its staff; 

• County Manpower Council (CEtA) ; 
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• StatG Department of ^ Higher- Education and vocational 
education offices; and - ^ 



• Voluntary organizations such as Grey Panthers, Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, and YWCA. ' * 

Referrals are made by agencies such as the Florid^ Employment Security 
Commission, Vocational Rehabilitation, Mental Health, and Family Services; 
law enforcement agencies; halfway houses; ^nd the Women's Center in Melbourne, 
Florida. More than 4,000 person? ,are on the mailing list for course schedules 
and/ newsletters. Brevard Community College includes the OCEW course schedule 
in Its mailouts. Publicity is also provided by newspaper, television, and 
radio, and through the newsletters of such organizations as Federally 
Employed Women Kennec^' Space Center, and Patrick Air foyce Base. 

Recruitment v 

Recruiting women to take nontraditional training and to look tor non- 
traditional jobs is a continuing process. Effective techniques include radio 
and newspaper publicity, and routine contacts made with human resources 
service agencies. Probably the most effective recruitpient of women for 
nontraditional training or job search occurs in the WENDI classes themselves. 
By increasing tne students' self-confidence, the six-week program provides 
the impetus many women need to see^ 1;raining or employment. 

Students are recruited by f our\i6thods : 

• Visits with Head start mothers in the Cocoa area ' ' ' 

• about the WENDl program; 

• Visits to local high schools on career days — with 
a slide show introduction to Vocational Programs 
featuring the WENDI . and WOW programs; 

• Information booths at local shopping centers which 
, distribute class schedules and program brochures 

describing WENDI programs; and 

• Seminars and workshops to pre,view the WENDI/WOW ^ - 
techniques-, featuring distribution of program 

brochures and class schedules, . * » 
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''Admissions 



Admission may be arranged by mail or phone/ by registration at any 
of the four Continuing Education offices in the County, or by iijclass / 
registration at the first class meeting. Women may also register at 
seminars and workshops. Special preregistration is arranged for disadvan- 
taged applicants . . ■ / • 



FINANCIAL AID • ' 

The basic sour<:es of financial aid are Brevard Cojmmunity College and 
CETA. Financial aid for the economically disadvantaged is available through 
CETA under Title I. This includes stipends of $2.65 per classroom hour, . 
plu^ mileage of ten cpnts a pile ($10 per week maximvim) , child care, and 
dependent allowances for those who qualify^ An incentive of $30 a week is 
paid to those receiving welfare— Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) or Social Security Income' Assistance (SSIA) . Brevard Community 
^.College sometimes waives tuition. Tuition scholarships are sometimes avail- 
ahle from local organizations and agencies. 



COUNSELING 

( 

The Brevard Community College women's counseling services are open to 
all women, but the target population includes female heads of households, 
women with low incomes, AFDC clients, former offenders, and members of 
minority groups. Women enter the counseling program through an initial 
session with the counselor,- by referral from the central CETA office, or by 
registering for any of the courses. 

/ 

Group and individual' counseling are offered for personal and vocational 
concerna. In the .initial interview, multiple personal problems— low self- 
esteem, child care complications, fear of change— often surface. These 
problems must be handled before specific vocational and educational goals 
can be determined. (Wojnen with legal or psychiatric or other health problems 
are referred to appropriate communtiy agencies for help.) 

The first step is to determine the woman's immediate need: learning 
skills to find a job, building self-confidence, improving communication ' 
skills, or exploring career <)ptions and the kind of education needed to 
prepare for the career choice. Then women are referred to appropriate 
Continuing Education for Women cTlasses. 
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One-to-one counseling is available for each womim at any time. Par- 
ticipants are encourj^y>d to have cfl^ie counseling session before they enroll 
in any courses. "Hifcreafter, individuals make appointments as the need 
arises, to crystallize career options and to work through personal prob- 
lems related to school or career jplanning. 

Widows and divorcees often need speci^^l counseling to deal with grief, 
an^er, and resentment; to handle , urgent financial problems; to develop 
decisionmaking skills; and to find new sources of support, affection, and 
companionship. Other persons, needing special pounselirtg include those who 
have physical limitations, test anxiety, fear of success, fear about learn- 
ing math, severe reading problems, and difficulties in handling the English 
language. -< . « 



Courses Offered 

The counseling curriculun offers ways for womei^ to define themselves 
in terms of t>a8t experiences, daydreams, interests, values, and personality 
characteristics. 'Skills training includes instruction in' asserting oneself , 
making decisions, setting goals, writing resxmes, handling interviews, search- 
ing for jobs, making budget's, andcommunica.ting. Students receive information 
about their legal rights, the job market, career options, ed^ucational programs 
at Brevard Community College, financial aid, career centers, learning labs, 
use of the library', and community resources, of particular value is a commu- 
nity services Wandbook, updated annually. 

• . ■ V . 

Courses emphasizing peer group counseling with & r6le-model facili- 
tator are offered throughout the covmty for women Who need only one aspect of 
the program or who want to investigate only one area thoroughly. Some course 
titles are "Assertive Communication," "Assertive Management," "Challenge of « 
Single Uving," "Hunan Potential Seminars," "Sexuality and Communication," 
"WENDI fbr Retirement Age Women," "Women and the Law," and "Wbmen as Winners." 

The groups engage in role pla"^ing, hear reports, participate in panel 
discussions, watch slide shows about nontraditional kinds of jobs, and tbur 
the industrial and technical areas of the college. , 

. Women requiring further educational or vocational he;Lp in nontraditional 
careers take a tour of the vocational classes, meet the instructors,, and have 
a chance to talk with women already enrolled in those classes. 

Questionnaire 

In the counseling sessions each woman answers a questionnaire designed 
to find out her feelings about working around xvq^bq. and getting her hands 
dirty and what previous experience she has' hacT in the use of handtools. 
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Women may also take any. of several tests' (described ih the next section) 
which have been.fibund to be helpful in realistic, nontraditional vocational 
planning, , . 



Nontraditional Focus 

Support groups for women treiiuees in nontraditional occupations meet 
for an hour each week, primarily to share problems and solutions. At the 
first meeting, the counselor may give the students a list of topics to r 
investigate if the group does not bring up topics of more pressing interest. 
These topics may include assert iveness » skills , communication skills, goal 
setting' and achievement, and organization and use of .time. 

In the beginnfng, the sessions are unstructured. Later the group 
becomes more structured, with the emphasis on job-search skills , ^ including, 
writing resumes, handling interviews, and following job leads. ^ ' . 

Women in the one-year certificate programs have participated in these 
groups more actively than have women in the two-^yCar technology programs. 

The two-y'\ar technology students are offered the op; jztunity to attend 
a College Survival Skills Qroup in \^hich the emphasis is on reading coit\pre- 
hension, note taking, studying, and test taking. Sharing with their peers 
the lack of confidence to cope with new materials and ideas has helped 
students develop methods' for success among ^hems elves, .without the involve- 
ment of the counsefing staff. One of the /Strategies is group study sessions 

VOCATIONAL INTEREST AND APTITUDE TESTS ' 

Tests used in the counseling program include the Strong-Campbell 
Interest Inventory (SCIT) , the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, the General 
Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) , the Test of Adult Basic- Education (TABE) , 
and the Miscue Reading Analysis .Test . 

St rong-Campbe 111 nterest , Inventory 

V. The^SCIT is *used to. pinpoint a woman's occupational interests. 
Before the counselors administer the basic SCIT, they encourage each 
woman*. to consider the- gamut of occupations, not just those tradition- 
ally ^SiI^Ii to women. In interpreting the SCIT, the counselors emphasize 
general themes rather than specific occupations, in order to present 
more options to the test taker. The "Occupation Finder," a booklet 
that categorized occupations accoraing to six orientations, and the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles can help expand women's awareness 
of careers related tcT their inter.ests.* To overcome sex bias i-rt^his 
test, OCEW staff members use thesp tools to interpret ' the test resulj:s. 
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Some problems, have been identified witl) the use of SCIT. One 
is that women have been conditioned to dislike (or. suppress their 
liking f or* or interest in) investigative tasks. Also, the SCIT 
shows frequent high interest in two areas or themes that have long 
been considered opposites: the conventional and the artistic; this . 
paradox may reflect the high societal premium placed on orderliness 
for women. 

/ 

My ers-Brjqqs Type I ndicator 

The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator poses situations calling for 
the individual to exercise perception and judgment. The results 
are correlated with job skills; introversion-extroversion scales 
give indications of the kinds of jobs and work environments the* 
test taker .prefers., -The test poses the "types" in a positive way, 
•thereby contributing to the test taker's self-esteem. 

General Aptitude Test Battery 

The GATB (U.S. Department of Labor) helps define general and 
occupational ap,titudes. As with all testing, the results of the 
GA'i'B are never u^-d alone, but -are always correlated' with other 
information, about the test taker, such as work history, school 
records, hobbies, interests, physical .ability , and personal economic 
situation. ' . 

Test of Adult Basic Educatio n . - - 

The TABE measures the students-' current athievement levels, in"' 
reading cx)mprehension, vocabulary, mathematics, and spelling. " 
Once the TABE results are in, students with achievement be]ow 
eighth-grade levels in any skills are encouraged to upgrade those 
skills in the singer 'Skills Lab. ' ' - 

T^e Singer laboratory on Brevard's campus is equipped with 
16 stations (carrels) with audiovisually administered skills tests- 
that do not require reading. Each station tests for a single skill, ^' 
such as eye-hand control, peripheral vision, simple wet-and-dry 
measurements, manual dexterity, and familiarity with tool use. ."^ ' 
This lai) is one of the plus factors of Brevard's counseling of/low 
socioeconomic ^nd minority women. 

Miscue Reading Analy st's .Test 

The Miscue Reading Analysis Test' is given as an auxiliary 
technique in the College Survival Skills Group. OCEW staff efdminis- 
ter the test with assistance from the college counseling staff. 
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JOB D^VEL0P»4ENT AND PLACEMENT 



Job development: and placement consists of two essential components: 
(1) a two-week intensive class in employability skills, vising the peer 
counseling structure under, the direction of a trained vocational counselor; 
and (2) an ongoing job development program with local business and industry. 

Classes in Employability Skills 

The employability skills classes consist of 20 students who contract 
with the counselor to find employment within a two-week period. The students 
write resumes, develop job leads, make telephone calls, simulate interviews, 
fill out applications, and counsel one another in the group. 

Once the resumes h^ve been developed, job seekers are required to make 
10 phone calls per day to develop job leads. Leads result from calls for 
information, such as the name pf a contact person within a business or in- 
dustry, an appointment for an information interview, or an appointment for a 
job interview. Calls to develop leads may be made to relatives and friends, 
places of business li'sted in the phone book, or contacts obtained from the 
placement coordinator. " ^ Z'" 

% 

Printed scripts are available for role playing all/ aspects of the job- 
finding program so that the students may gain confidence in the classroom 
before developing job leads or approaching personnel departments for the 
all- important job interview. • , - 

Both the trained counselor and groupl members encourage the women par- 
ticipants, and help rebuild self-conf iderbe that may be lost when a partici- 
pant is rejected during a job interview, ( ihis rebuilding process is vital 
•if a woman is to continue her job search. 

Job Developmen.t Program ' ' 

"A coordinator, who routinely visits places of employment in the commu- 
nity, conducts the job developnent program. The local Chamber of Commerce 
supports the job development effc>rts by asking^ita members to list any job 
openings in the chamber office. Information about job openings is routed 
to the job coordinator, w^o matches the opening with the applicants in the 
placement file. These openings also provide the job leads' the students 
follow up. 

In addition to working wit' ,e Chamber of Commerce,, the. coordinator 
works with the Manufacturing As. .iation, the Personnel Association, and 
various labor organizations to develop leads. 
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OTHER' RESOURCES 
People 

The counseling programs can use guest speakers with expertise in . 
financial planning, physical fitness, interviewing, grooming, legal rights, 
self-defense for women, nutrition, developnent of self-- awareness through art, 
retirement, sexuality, communication, and death and dying* Persons qualified 
to do special kinds of testing can be helpful* Additional resources include 
counselors, successful women who can be used aa role models, and people from 
, the business community and service organization^* 



Organizations 

Many national and local organizations are involved in the prograrfi; 
these HicXude Mental Health Assoc iajtions. Vocational Rehabilitation programs, , 
Senior Corps of Retired Executives, American Association of Retired Person^, 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs, other women's clubs, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Family Services, Credit Ctounselthg, Chamber 
olj Commerce, Federally Employed Women, police and sheriff's departments, 
southern Bell Telephone, NASA, Brevard County Personnel Association, Brevard 
ODunty Manufacturing Association, Agricultxiral Center, League of Women Voters, 
woman's Center of Melbourne, other colleges and universities. Vocational ad- 
visory committeeis at Brevard Con:munity College, banks, insxirance and real 
estate a/gencies, stock brokerage firms, and the public schools* 
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REENTRY PROGRAM 
\ 



GAVILAN COLLEGE 



In Gilroy, California, the needs of rxxral women — and, 
more recently, men — reentering the world of education 
have been addressed with skill ^nd compassion by Gavi- 
Ian College. This model is readily transportable at 
low cost to institutions seeking to focus on the needs 
of rural and minority women. Among its Uqique features 
are a two-co>^nty outreach plan, trained bilingual peer 
counselors, regularly scheduled on-campus group visita- 
tions by staff and clients from area hyxjjan services 
agencies, location of offices and support services 
within the social science division of the college, and 
block scheduling of. classes and preferential registra- 
tion options. - ^ ^ 
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WOMAN IN TRANSITION 

n 

A woman in transition may be one who, because of life crises such as 
death, divorce, desertion, or economic difficulties, needs assistance in 
making reasoned decisions about her future. Her big question is, "What am 
I going to do with the. rest of my life?" The woman in transition may have 
been affected by the extreme social changes of the past several years; she 
may be middle-aged or older. 

The woman in transition may be confronted with the "empty-nest syn- 
drome" because her children have left home for college or for careers 
of their own; for the first time in two decades she has time and enercfy 
for herself. And subconsciously she may be thinking, "It's my turn nowl 
I want to explore and discover v^be real me." 

The woman in transition ma^ feel very lonely in her new realisation 
that her future life depends on-' what she herself does. She receives con- 
flicting messages— in an expected lifetime of 75 to 80 years, she will 
probably outlive her spouse. But she sees young women portrayed as the 
ones having all the positive experiences in career developneht that she 
missed, for any of several reasons; early marriage and chilSlfearing, in- 
complete education, inadequate training. 

The woman in transition may be excited, but she is also afraid. 
She needs help-.-and help is available from programs such as the Gavilan 
Reentry Progtam. 



BACKGROUND 

Gavilan Ctollege in Gilroy, California^ was a pioneer rural com- ' 
munity college. It was established , as San Benito County Junior College 
in 1919 and operated as such until 1963, when the southern part of Santa 
Clara OoXinty joined the district to form Gavilan Joint Community College 
District. 'The college serves an area of about 2,700 square miles. 

The Gavilan Reentry Program, formerly the Women's Educational Pro- 
gram, began in 1972 as a part of a Titl^ I Higher Education 'Act grant 
awarded to De An za .Community College in San Jose, California. The terms 



1 ' ' 

Gavilan changed its program's name two years ago when men were encouraged 

to join the- program. There are now 17 men enrolled. Although these men' 
are not using all of the program's services, the program's managers hope 
this situation will change in the future, inasmuch as many men have prob- 
lems similar to tpqrBe of women who are seeking to reorient their lives 
through a r^t\im to education. 
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of the grant required that, during the third year of the project, the col- 
lege staff should serve as consultants in the establishment of two other 
programs— -one suburban, the other rural. Gavilan was ft^psen as the rural 
campus. The Gavilan program started with 25 students; it noj enrolls 
approximately 250 students. 

The objective of the Title I grant was to teach adult women who had 
interrupted their education and to coordinate the community resources 
needed to smooth the way for their return. The grant further stated that 
"The problems mature women have in attaining appropriate postsecondary 
education have to be dealt with . . . money, time, child care, lack of 
self-confidence and lack of specialized programs, services and counseling." 
Gavilan's extraordinary ability to deal with these problems over the past 
6 years is attributable to a well-articulated pljin that includes commitments 
of time, talent, and ifesources by members of the administration, faculty, 
and staff. The program staff has developed strong links with the community 
for the recruitment of potential students and referral of current students. 
The^CQhesive groups developed among the mature students for mutual support 
have served as a base for cqunseling outreach ectivities. The Child Devel- 
opment Center and Peer Tutoring Programs have augmented existing institu- 
tional resources. 



FUNDING 

Gavilan College currently pays the salaries of the Reentry Program 
staff members. Students f rom T.ow-income families are assisted with funds 
from seven basic sources: • 

• Basic Education Opportunity Grants (BEOG), 

• Extended Opportunity Grants and Services (EOPS), 

• Work Study Grants, > 

• Supplementary Economic Opportunity Grants (SEOG), 

• National Defense Student Loans (NDSL), 

m Welfare (public assistance),^ and ' 

• Scholarships.^ 



^ The Reentry Program. was instrumental in having the State legislature 
pass a special bill preventing the Welfare Department from deducting 
the college grants from the wejrfare allotment. 

The Reentry Program has had a Bank of America Scholarship winner for 
the last five years. 
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STAFF 



The program's staiff is headed by one part-time professional. Of the 
two regular part-time paraprofessionals on the staff, one serves as coordi- 
nator of peer counselors and handles routing scheduling' of classes and 
programs, whil6 the. other performs clerical services. Other part-time 
staff persons are hired as needed to handle dlasses, workshops, and the 
like. The program maintains an office and a classroom center in the social 
sciences building. Bulletin boards, resource materials, and resource 
people are available (by a sign-up schedule) throughout the week. Trained 
counselors serve as role .models and help with academic and personal prob- 
lems. Five peer counselors, including at least one man and one bilingual 
person, cire usually available. 

The progran\'s professional coordinator is assigned to the program for 
appi^oximately 20 hours per week, to make certain that the program's plans 
and services meet col^ge standards. She is designated as the faculty 
advisor/counselor for many of the returning students and assists them with 
preregistration and registration decisions and forms. She acts as liaison 
with faculty and administrative committees. She also attends monthly 
meetings of county agencies— such as thpse concerned with training and ' 
education — for returning students. 



ADMISSIONS 

There are no special prior class requirements' or tests for admission 
to the Reentry Program. A student simply meets wi,th an advisor and regis- 
ters at the Reentry Center. The registration fee is $6. 

Artyone over 18 years of age is eligible for admission to the college. 
It IS not necessary to b^ a high school graduate or to have taken any 
college preparatory work. ^ 

Educational opportunities ^offered include complete requirements for 
a high school diploma; a vocational certificate ,% an associate degree; a 
transfer to four-year college or university; and simply, personal growth 
and enrichment. 



SELF-EXPLORATION RESOURCES 

The counseling staff and the staff of the Learning Resource Center 
have developed diverse tools to help students discover their strengths and 
weaknesses. ' ^ ' 

Among them are programed instruction^ modules with which an individual 
can readily find out his/her competencies in reasoning or computation. Pro- 
fessional staff and. peer tutors are available to assist if the person wants 
to explore careet possibilities that require a high degree of competence in 
math or science^ The modules can also be used by groups. 
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Self-administered materials to ascertain competency in reading are 
also available, staff are available to provide expert (but nonthreaten- 
ing) interpretations of all interest and aptitude inventories or tests. 
For individuals with deficiencies in any academic ar6a, the college' has 
a well-developed program of peer tutoring in English and Spanish. 

Individual conferences are scheduled each term with faculty advisors 
to addresi both general and specific needs. Each advisor also has weekly 
office hours. . . / 



SPECIAL ORIENTATION 

j A one-unit orientation course is offered to familiarize students with 
the college system. Currently an introduction to the college structure, 
student government, support services, study skiUs, and the library, the 
^ourse is in the process of being changed. Guidance counselors have developed,, 
jnstead, a series of minicourses including "Self-Assessment," "Career Search," 
"Study Skills/' "Study Assistance," and "Getting a Job'." Thjese coursqs and 
^iifdiovisual materials are intended to enable students to obtain information 
on a more flexible schedule. 



CLASS SCHEDULES - » 

Classes are scheduled from 9:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. in order to allow 
returning students to. see their family members off to work or school and 
then return home themselves before the members of their families do. 

During the first few years of the program's operation, returning 
students were kept in classes by themselves, on' the theory that such 
separation would help the returning, students fbnn a cohesive group and 
thereby ease their transition back to schobl. ' Subsequently, the school 
has found it feasible simply to group the returning students within the 
regularly scheduled classes. 

^ ^ m 

CAREER EXPLORATION \ 

In the Career Center of the Learning Resources Building, reentry 
students have access to a statewide computer netA^ork that has up-to-date 
job market information. A student can sit at the terminal keyboard and 
type out such questions as- these: 

• What are, the projected job prospects for accountants in 
1980? How much income caw a two-year graduate expect? 

• How much training does a person need to become a solar 
energy technician? Where is training available? 
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Within seconds thu answer will sirpu^ltaneously appear in print and on the 
terminal screen. At the end of the answers the machine will suggest 
additional questions that the .student may wish to ask the computer, such 
as location and' cost of training or sources of financial aid. 

The career center and guidance department's minicourses aid the 
student in st-tting realistic vocational goals. The individual student 
is free to borrow pamphlets, books, and magazines from the extensive 
collection in the Reentry Program lounge or, to get information on community 
based resources. Monsexist films, filmstrips, and TV cassettes are also 
available for individuals to use in making career development decisions. 



CURRICULUM 

One of the underlying principles of the curriculum developed at ' 
-Gavilan is recognition of the social isolation felt by many rural women. 
Thus, each reentry student is encouraged to develop a curriculiun plan 
that compensates for both prior deprivation of opportunity and current 
need for personal growth in a rapidly changing' society.^ 

Some classes suggested for returning students during the first 
quarter are especially developed to build the , students ' self-confidence. 
Amonr; these are "The Sociology of Women," "Orientation Reading Improve- 
ment.," and "Problem Solving Group." This last is a discussion group led 
by a qualified counselor designed to cover all personal 'and academic areas 
that may cause students difficulty. 

The sociology of women course presents both^sociological theories 
related to the female's roles in the basic societal institutions of 
family, religion, economy, community, and govtrnment; and insights in.to , 
the conflicts caused by social change in a technological society. It 
complements the other basic sociology courses taught, including "Intro- 
duction to Sociology," "The Family,'' and "Modern Social Problems." 

A new course, "The Contemporary American Woman," has recently been 
added to -supplement the sociology of women course, because the students 
had requested additional time to discuss their changing .roles . "The Con- 
temporary American Woman" is a reading and discussion course that trans- 
lates the theoretical base of the other courses into contemporary issues 
' and provides insights into future options for women in our society. 

Other courses suggested for the fi-fst quarter include "Career Guid- 
ance," "Basic English and Mathematics Skills," and "Early Ch.Udhood 
Development." 

Courses suggested for returning students following the first, quar- 
ter include "Health Education," "Peer Counseling," "Personal Psychology," 
"Mathematics With Machines," "Communication Skills," "Contemporary 
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American Family/' ai)d "Speed Reading." Once each year a special course 
on women's health is offered/ and physical education courses are always 
encouraged. 

The college has developed a "work at your own pace" curriculum in 
bajic math, writing, reading, and typing. This formula enables students 
to achieve success, whatever their previous sKill levels. 

Because the target population is more tnan half Hispanic, the 
college has developed a series of classes to teach college-entry-level 
language skills to non-English-speeOcing students. 

A Child Development Center has originally set up in -the library 
under thfe direction of three agencies: Head Start, Trabajodores 
Adelante, and Gavilan. After some years of location and funding prob- 
lems, the center is now located in a separate area. The center is not 
a child care facility; rather, it seeks to facilitate the overall de- 
velopment of the young child with the parent as a participant in a lab- 
oratory situation. . The center is fully supported by Gavilan 's Board of 
Trustees. 



TUTORS 

Staff members or instructors select 'tutors to monitor the progress 
of returning students; most of these tutors are selected from among mem- 
bers of the classes including the mature students. Additional tutoring 
is provided by the well-staffed Learning Resource Center. College cred- 
its (one unit for three hours per week of study) are offered students for 
"study assistance." Students are scheduled to spend three hours per week 
in the Learning Resource Center during their first quarter to encourage 
them to develop good study habits early. • 

COMMUNITY LIAISON AND SERVICES REFERRALS 

Gavilan College has made a concerted effort to maintain close contact 
with community agencies in order to recruit students and provide^ students 
with referrals to such agencies as necessary. Reentry Program Of f ice staff 
members visit such agencies at least -twice a year to update the a^gencies' 
information about the college's program for returning students. 




WOMEN'S PROGRAM 
LANE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Lane Community College in Eugene, Oregon, has pioneered 
in integrating eqliity counseling into all facets of the 
community college program, staff anr* ^acuity members 
have stimulated changes in the curriculum as well as in 
supiwrt services. Modular courses offering "handis-on" 
experience i? industrial skills have measurably iJofeased 
women's access to better paying careers. Counseling ser- 
vices have been developed to ^erve both inner -city 'and 
suburbaxi women's needs. 
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BACKGROUND ' 

In autumn 1974, Lane Community College sponsored a workshop for women 
interested in nontraditional occupat:ions . The conference title, "There's 
a Women in the Men's Roam," suggested just one of the many problems to be 
overcome by women seeking to enter the nontraditional job areas— there were 
no womeA's restrooms in seven of the major vocational shop areas on campus. 



Although the restroom isi^ue may be controversial in some minds, the 
Eugene Register Guard of March 11, 1978, reported: 

Women at Lane Ooimnunity College were flushed with success 
Friday, no^to mention downright relievedt 

They had won th^ great tissue issue. 

And they had corjfcrete (tile and porcelain) j^roof of their ♦ 
victory Ftiday: ihey ••dedicated*' seven brand" new women's 
restrooms, located in such, former male bastions as the 
welding and auto shops • 

• • • Getting the restrooms had become a symbol of 
obtaining equal opportunity for women at Lane Com- 
, munity Colleget 

Restrooms, of course, merely symbolize the many additional changes 
that are needed, and the Woinen*s Program at Lane Comm\jnity College is 
attempting to effect those changes • 

Philosophy 

The philosophy underlying the Wbmen^s Program at Lane Community College 
is that the personal growth and development of both women and men has been 
limited by restrictive and stereotyped ideas of ••appropriate^^ behavior for 
both sexes. 

Women have found that sek stereotyping and bias have severely curtailed 
their ability to obtain interesting and well-paying work. Lane Community 
College, as an opcupational training institution, has a particular obliga- 
tion to examine its policies, programs, and services and take corrective 
action wtierever necessary to insure that it offers optimal opj^ortunity for 
both women and men. ^ ' 

Because few models for accomplishing this work have been developed, 
the, Women's Program has experimented and expanded gradually over the 
past three years. From year to year, priorities and objectives have 
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Shifted, bvit the underlying philosophy and goals have remained constant. 
Itie strategies and methods that have proven to be moat effective In the 
Lane Community College setting are described below. 

Scope 

The Lane Women's Program conr ^sts of classes, services, policies, and 
practices that have been adapted ot developed to overcome or eliminate the 
effects of stereotyping and bias and to expand opportunities for both women 
and men at Lane Community College. The .Women's Program may also bevdescribed 
as a process by which people come together to identify needs and combine 
energies to find solutions. The people and the products have shifted as 
circunstances change, but the process is continuous. The primary function 
of^the Women's Program Coordinator is to facilitate this processi 

s. ' 

Why the name "Women's Program" if the program seeks to increase options 
for both women emd men? ' 



One of Lane Community College's basic activities is helping individuals 
expand their job options through vocational training. On the Lane campus ^ 
51 percent of the enrollment for the 1977 fall term was female. But the 
women were clustered in ju^t over a dozen of the over 40 occupational train- 
ing programs offered by the college. Therefore the college decided to add 
"Women" to .the course titles to indicate clearly that one of the college' s 
priorities would be to expand opportunities for women who hope to obtain 
interesting, well-paid work with ami} le opportunity for advancement. 

t 

Preliminary Stqi^ s 

In September 1974, a counselor and a community relations specialist 
conducted the "Men's Room" workshop already mentioned. The community's 
interest in women's changing roles was dramatically demonstrated; 350 people 
turned put to learn more about opportunities for women in nontraditional 
occupation*. Later in the fall of 1974, the Dean of Instruction at Lane 
agreed to the formation of a community advisory committee to advise the 
college about future needs and directions related to sex equity and program- 
ing for women. 

The first women's studies class, "Introduction to Women's Studies," 
was offered during the winter term of the 1973-74 school year. 

The Specialist. The first formal step toward a full-fledged program, 
however, was the part-time assignment dur;ing spring 1975 of a community re- 
lations specialist to make the college faculty and staff members aware of 
women's educational needs.; Approximately 20 to 30 Lane Community College 
staff members participated in workshops On , sex-role stereotyping, and the 
newly approved Women's Programing Advisory Committee was convened. 
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The comliination of this activity and a position paper submitted by one 
of the assoc.iate deans in July 1975 persuaded the college administration to 
extend the assignment of the coitinur^^ty relations specialist — whose job was 
now ret it led "Program Specialist"— through the following school year, 1975- 
76. She was, in fact, hired to work full time for one year— to assess the 
needs related to sex equity on campus and to make recommendations about how 
to proceed, since the specialist's findings were to affect all Wt^of the 
college and its relatiohs with the comnmnity, her salary was paidEy the 
four major divisions of the college and the community relations office. 

The program specialist had management status and Reported directly to 
the Dean of Instruction. This experimental job was defined rather broadly: 

\ . s \ ■ 

The primary function of this job is planning, coordinaUng, ' 
and initiating programs, services, and ac tivities deailgned to 
meet special community needs arising out of changi;r»groles - 
and expectations of women and men in. today's world. The 
position will provide a clearinghouse for people and agencies 
who desire resources, information, and referral, and will pro- 
mote integration and Coordination of resources and efforts. 

Objectives. Specific objectives for the year 1975-76 included these: 

1 , 

o Setting up the Women's Program office as a clearing- 
house of information; j 

o Generatiqg plane for providing more effective services 
to vromen, especially women returning to school and 
thdse taking training in traditionally male-dominated 
fields; ' . 

o Further defining a program designed to help faculty 
and staff members develop awareness and ski\lB neces- 
sary foT providing nonsfexist education; and 

o Submitting a position paper* based on the year's ex- 
periences, which would include recommendations as to 
placement of the program specialist within the in- 
stitutional structure. 



Needs Assessment . To establish as wide a range of contacts as 
possible, the specialist engaged in the following activities: 

o Worked with the newly established community advisory 
committee on Women's Programing to assess the college's 
proficiency in meeting the needs of women students from 
a community perspective; 
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o Taught women's studies classes in order to vork directly 
wit^h students actively interested in wonien's roles; 

o Participated in and helped sponsor prcj^ects with-com- 

munity groups and agencies, including the Eugene Women's ^ 
Coinnission, Project Start Skill Center, and local school 
districts; ^ 

o Qperat<^d the Hbman's Program office as a women's center ^ 
and clearinghouse, to generate publicity and to give • 
people a visible place td express their needs and get 
assistance; ^ 

\ 

s 

o Vtorked with college faculty and staff, both formally 
through the Hiinan Awareness Council and informally by 
talking with individuals and groups, to identify campus ' 
priorities and to gather ideas^ for ways to meet them; * 

"o Visited five other v community colleges, Oregon State 
Uhiversity," and the University o£ Oregon, to examine 
their women's program activities; 

o tleviewed materials about women's programs received from 
a nxmbar of other schools and organizations; and 

o Exchanged ideas and experiences at a regij^nal sex-^equity 
workshop, which involved people from three Northwest 
States who work in public schools. State departments of 
education, ahd community colleges* 

Defining Tasks Dating the year in which the program specialist was 
employed full time by Lane Community College, it became clear that there 
%^re actually two related tasks to be accomplished: 

^• Developing and implementing the actual policies, classes, 
and services needed by students, faculty/ staff, and comr 
mvmity because of the changing work and family roles of 
women and men; and ^ 

2« Making the faculty and staff nlembers aware oi these 
changing roles and the adaptation's necessary in pro- 
grams, procedures, and services. 

The college already had much of the basic machinery, for meeting chang 
ing student needs:' Adult basic education classes, the option of self-paced 
individualized instruction in many programs, computerized job market infor 
mation, an extensive Stiidy Skills Learnii\g Center, easy student access to 
individual coun^eling and career planning classes, and Community Outreach 
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Centers. Itie challenge was to ensure that these offerings were delivered 
in ways that would encourage both women and men to develop their full poten- 
tial, free from sex-role stereotyping. 
*"■■'.'.. 

There was also, however, a need 'for special programs and services to 
help women students overcome the "Effects of past sex-role stereotyping that 
may have restricted their image of themselves or their ideas of "appropriate" 
behavior and career choice. 'E>;ampies of such offerings are women's studies 
l^nstructlon, feminist counseling, life plemning and career exploration 
adtiviti-es and workshops for women taking their first steps from full-time 
homemaker/mo^ier to additipnal kinds of work or activity. Assistance in ob- 
taining job experience ai)d job. placement in nontraditional, fields , assertive- 
ness and other communicarion skills training, and vigorous community liaison 
and outreach were also needed.. 

Furthermore, until appropriate changes were achieved throughout the 
institution, womwa would need special support and encouragement to meet other 
persons ( including men) ii> similar situations-; form support groups to articu- 
ia'^e their needs; and learn to deal effectively with people who were insensi- 
tive, if not actually optesed, to their education and career goals. This 
supfort could be providedUn large part by a Women's Itesource Center. 

The Coordinator. By the end of the year, it was obvious that achieving 
sex equity at Lane Community College was too big a job. for one person, or 
one office, .and that each dep^tment would have to assist in developing the 
necessary pro^^ for studei|^and staff. Hence t^e specialist reccmmended 
-that ^ full-time Vtomen's Pro«^*Sm Coordinator be hired, beginning with the 
1976-77 school year, with the adoption of this recommendation -in June 1976, 
the college made a commitment to pursue a developnental, long-range approach, 
with institutional change, being the overall objective of the program. 

Rather than hav^he Vtomen's Prograun Office offer women's studies 
classes, counseling^ women's workshops, nontraditional job placement, and 
similar services, as is done in some other places, the Dean's Council decided 
that the. coordinator's efforts at Lane Community College would be directed 
toward helping to establish and sustain the various services and classes 
within appropriate departments. 

Under this plan, it would take longer to get the s6 classes and services 
functioning effectively in the various departments than it would to implement 
their, independently in a special Women's Program Department. However, the ad- 
varitages were (1) avoidance of duplication of effort, (2) direct • involvement 
ol every area of the college in the program, and (3) increased faculty and 
staff awareness of the progjfam (as a tfesult of collaborating on the design, 
and implementation of these activities) . 

Most important was the fact that if departments developed, funded, 
and assigned responsibility for these classes and services, the services 
would have a good chance of becoming part of the institutional fabric 

V 
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and therefore would continue to exist, even if special funding of "women "a 
progreuns" was later phased out# 



Program Initiation 

* 

In September of the 1976-77 school year', after the position of Women's 
Program Coordinator had been advertised, the program specialist moved into 
it. She was assigned faculty status and required to report ..directly to the 
Dean of Students, since much of the work would involve helping faculty 
and staff members become more sensitive to student needs. Gradually 
throughout the year, however, the coordinator's job became more involved 
with establishing programs, services, and courses within the various depart- 
ments . 



CURRENT STATUS OF THE PRC3GRAM 

Achievem^ht of sex equity and elimination of sex-role stereotyp4,ng at 
Lane CSommunity College remain the long-range program goals. Already a net- 
work of offerings exists, throughout the cqllege: returning women's workshops, 
a»s«rtiveaes8 training, non traditional career-planning classes in the Coun- 
seling Department; Women's Studies classes in the Social Sciences Department; 
a task force for women in management in fthe Business Department; an "Indus- 
trial Orientation" clas* that affects several Industrial Vocational Depart- 
ments; and a "Women ind Math Anxiety" workshop in the Math Department. 
(These workshops and classes are described in some detail at^the and of the 
Lane Ooromunity College program discussion.) 

f 

A model for vjprking with departments to develop these network elements 
seems to be emerging. Several steps have^ been necessary to develop each 
component of the network and to make that component self-sustaining. The co- 
ordinator has both stimulated action on the part of others and taken action 
herself, as appropriate, to accomplish an assortment of tasks?, 

% 

\ 

!• Identifying the service, class, activity, or change that is 
needed, ihe need may be articulated through the Title IX 
self -evaluation process. Community Advisory Committee 
recommendation, student request, observations of members 
of the departments affected, or suggestions from other 
fflfculty or staff members. " ' 

2. Identifying and grooming persons with experience or interest 
to help accomplish the maximum positive results within the 
departments affected. 




3. BfLanning the project.. When possiole the coordinator has 
served as a consultant, providing to the various depart- 
ments reference materials and information about programs 
in other schools, and referring department members. to 
persons with experience, and training. 

4. Encouraging^ the yarious department heads to. support the 
project and 'to assign members of their departments to be 
responsible for implementation and followthrough on plans 
adopted. 

5.. MDnitoring^all parts of the project to insure that they 
meet Women's Program .criteria. 

6. Providing all kinds of support for the project, Including 
counseling of persons iraplementing the program; advocating 
appr;opriate fnording and expansion; and handling recruitment 
. of studenta ana publicity for the program through the Women's 
Program Office. 



THE WOMEN'S AWARENESS CENTER 

The Vtom6n's Awareness Center was statrted in 1975-76. The center, ^which 
is located near the classrooms, (1) functions as a central information and 
meetincf place for students, faculty, and staff members*, and members of the 
community to discuss general needs related to changing male and female roles; 
(2) generates publicity and activities thftt would contribute to campus aware- 
ness of thijse changing roles; and (3) provides support and encouragement for 
individual women and rtien experiencing conflict related to changing family 
and work roles. 
\ 

Staffing 

The jobs of simultaneously running a Women's Center, conducting the of- 
fice business, and working with large groups of people on the campus and in ' 
the community put a heavy burden on the one paid staff member, the coordina- * 
tor. Fortunately, Lane Commux^ity College has Ijeen able to use work-study grant 
money to enable eight to ten students to help staff the Women's Center each 
term. Practicun students from the University of Oregons^ have also helped in 
the center, and an increasing number of Lane Community College students are 
now earning field experience credits by working in the center. 

The Federal CETA job program j^^rtJLally funded two positions for 1978— 
a program aide, f rom , January tc July, and an office coordina tah^ from March 
to September. BotV received training in communication skills and center 
and office procedures^ as well as some indoctrination about the issues and 
materials pertinent to changing roles and career options. 
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Itie Vtoman's Onter staff includes individuals ranging in age* from 
18 to 60, with a variety of experience and liffftyles. This variety is 
important, because the center intends to provide resources and referrals 
to all kinds 6^ people and wishes to avoid being stereotyped as being ^ 
helpful only to "conservative^^r '•radical'' or ••older" or '•younger'^ women 
or ment Staff training is an ongoing, vital activityt Having a large 
and diverse staff has multiplied the impact of the program, but constant 
staff turnover and frequent lack of prior work experience have meant conr 
siderable need for training and. supervisiont 



Resources 



The center contains resource files; card files with tel^hone nvmbers 
and addtesses of relevant agencies and helpful organizations throughout 
the community; bulletin boards for information about womSh's groups and 
activities; a ••parent" file for emergencies; and a lending library with 
several hundred books* There is a" small lounge where people can relax 
over a cup of coffee, talk with friends, study, or consult with a member 
of the Wbmen^s. Onter staff . 



RECOMMENDED' SUPPORT SYSTEMS 

The Lane Community College staff recommends that colleges planning to 
implement a comprehensive program develop support systems including four 
elements: ^ 

• A >qoOTnunity-based Women's Program Advisory C^nmiittee; 

• A campuswide Hunan Awareness Council sensitive to issues 
concerning Title IX, Affirmative Action, and the #504 
handicapped regulations; 

• A campuswide caucus of interested professionals and 
paraprofessionals; and 

• ^A- Student advisory panel • \ 

i' ^ • • ™ 

\ 

WOMEN'S WORKSHOPS . . . , 

♦ ^ ■ • 

Workshops are designed ag a "first step" .for women who wish to explore 
new directions and new interests but who have no clear idea of how — or- 
whelre — to begin. These women may participate in workshops with an idea of 
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, • Returning to school; 

• Entering thet^^job market or changing their job situation; 
anchor 

• Becoming active in ^community volunteer work. 

The backgrounds and social makeup of members enrolled in workshops vagry 
widely — women range in age from 17 to 58 years; they are single^ mar- ' 
riedr separated^ divorced^ and widowed; some are untrained^ and others 
have been employed as registered nurses, waitresses, or executives in 
their own businesses. The workshops provide a strxxcture within which 
participants explore their own values, interests, and abilities; learn 
to gather information about the world of work; and acquire life-planning 
skills, e.g., decision*naking, go4l setting, and implementation. 

The daytime workshops run for one week, Monday through Friday, from 
9 a.m. to 1 p.m. each day. Ihe evening work8hoj/)S meet once a week for ^ 
6 weeks. Ideally, to allow for individual, personal attention, each 
urorkahop should enroll no more than 20 persons.. " " 

' Throughout, the emphasis is on helping the women feel comfortable 
in the college situations. The first four meetings of the daytime ses-T 
sion are held at the newly opened Downtown Center. The last daytime 
meeting jbakes place on tJampus, so that participants become acquainted 
with the caiQpus. 

Itie %iomen are encouraged to assess their interests, values, and 
ablLlities with a view toward changing them. A financial aid specialist 
presents information about financial resources for women reentering 
education. A counselor speaks to the group "about aids and hindrances 
to decisionmaking. Ftormer workshop participants tell the group about 
their activities following their workshpps. .pach participant is en- 
couraged to implement a 'Inext step" after the workshop. Generally 'the 
participants arrange to meet at one of the women's homes the. week fol- 
lowing the course to provide followup support and encouragement to one 
another. In addition, appointments are arranged for the women to take 
the Sti^png -Campbell Interest Inventory. During the following term, at 
least one activity (such as showing the film "Tell Me Where It Hurts") 
is arranged to encourage the women to get together again on campus. 

INDUSTRIAL ORIENTATION — SPECIAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

Although some women have enrolled in various "men's" progrcons over 
the years at Lane Community College, few ever graduated. In the spring 
of 1977, the first significant progress was made toward finding ways to 
provide better support to women in these programs, with the offer'ing 
of "Industrial Orientation." iMs course was first offered on a pilot 
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basis; it is^ now of :?ered every fall and spring as a regular prevoca- 
tional class* 



Purpose 

Developed to help more women and men qualify for skilled trades, 
the workshop focuses on persons who lack even an elementary awareness 
of the required mechanical and technical skills, -niese are individuals 
who have never built anything; who have never taken shop or drafting 
classes? who lack basic mechanical skills; and who do not consider the 
skilled trades as available options. 



Method • • 

industrial Orientation teaches th-ise -people terminology, "hands- 
on" use of tools and equipment, and safety and training requirements of 
jobs in eight different industrial fields. Because passive learning by 
reading or watching films is clearly inadequate, students actually par- 
ticipate in job activities of these eight areas. From theii^ experience, 
students learn more than routine job activities; they learn basic skills, 
•the "feel" of the work, ways in which their own abilities and interests 
can be developed into marketable skills. As a result, they begin to ' 
consider actively and realistically the possibility of being skilled 
workers 

Content 

The Industrial Orientation program consists of nine model courses: 
"Drafting, "/'Mechanics," "Woodshop," "Electronics," "Blueprint Reading," 
"Machine Shop," "Construction,". "Welding," and "Industrial Environments." 
In "Drafting." the students learn the basic skills of drafting while drawing 
the plans for their woodsl;iop and machine shop projects. In "Mechanics," 
they learn automotive systems and performance while working on their own 
cars; they learn component functions while disassembling and reassembling 
units such as transmissions, and doing tune-ups and brake jobs. In "Wopd- 
shop," students use planers, jointers, and a variety of saws to build book- 
cases. In the "Electronics" laboratory, students develop understanding of 
basic electricity and electronics as they use components and testing equip- 
ment.. In "Blueprint Reading," students learn the meaning of scale and 
symbols, develop spatial relationship skills, and build models from blue- 
prints. In "Machine Shop," students begin reaming the structure and 
properties of different metals. They use the drill press and lathe for , 
several machine projects. "Construction" draws on skills learned in "Draft- 
ing" and "Blueprint Reading," as students mix and pour concrete and frame, 
drywall, and roof a building. In "Welding," students learn to strike an 
arc and use gas, arc, and inert gas processes to join metal peices. 
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In "Industrial' Environment?," sstudents take field trips to industrial 
shops and sometimes work bjriefly with employees. They also learn about' 
apprenticeships, the importance of math skills in technical careers, the 
requirements of work in industrial settings, and some possible solutions 
to problems they might encounter. 

i \ 

For Industrial Orientation, students may register for from one to ^ 
ten credits, depending on their needs. \Students attend class 12 hours 
per credit'. Because classes are experimental, no tests are given, and 
pass/no pass ♦•grader^" , are given. The pass/nq pass system has been found 
to alleviate much of the anxiety students\ feel as they try skills that 
are new. ' . , " , . ' 

WOMEN'S STUDIES—SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 

The Women's Studies classes seek to help students recognize the 
ways in which sexism and other biases ( 1 ) affect the day-to-day world; 
and (2) affect the ways in which the world has been pictured, described, 
and analyzed for them as they* have . grown up. Students learn to recognize 
how the role of worten has often been obscured and ignored within tra- 
ditional academic disciiplines and how women are often defined in "male** 
terms. Women's Studies classes are operated by the Social Science De- 
partment. Each class offers three credits of college transfer credit. 

WOMEN AND MATH ANXIETY—MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENT 

In the fall term of 1977-78, the Math Department hired' a person to 
work 'half-time to find ways to increase women's enrollment in math classes. 
This person investigated the literature on the subject and produced a paper, 
on her findings, conducted an extensive needa survey, met individually with 
students, and pl2mned a course to be offered on an experimental basis dur- 
ing the spring term 1978, called "Women; Freshen Up Your Math Skills." Its 
success has led to plans for additional offerings. 

♦ 

WOMEN IN MANAGEMENT TASK FORCE — BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 

During fall term 1977-78, two faculty members attended an off- 
campus seminar for women in managemerlt. As a result, a task force 
was formed that included the two instructors, the Women's Program Co- 
ordinator, and one of the Associate Deans of Instruction. 

nPhe first project, cosponsored by the Lane Community College Busi- 
ness Department and the Women's Awareness Center, was a seminar, "Coping 
with Power Systems," held on the campus during the winter term 1977-78. 

St. 
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The workshop provided its sponsors with an opportunity to assess 
community interest in this topic and to generate the beginning of a 
mailing list of people interested in management training opportunities 
for women. Additional workshops are qontemplated to explore • emerging 
occupations in new fields such as energy or other new teckiiologies^ 

/ 

kECXUITMENT MODFIL PLAN 

In 1977^ the Oregon State Department of Education awarded Lane 
Community College's Career Development Coordinator a grant of $3^500 
to write a model plan for recruiting women into nontraditional career 
training, itie result was a demonstration workshop in the fall of 1977 
that attracted more than 40 educators from community colleges around 
the State. 

During the winter of 1977, the Oregon State Dejiartment of Education 
awarded Lane, Community College $17,000 in vocational education funds to 
^ire a person full time to coordinate the Industrial Orientation class, 
to provide vocational information to students and the community, and to 
work with employers to cultivate cooperative work experience placements 
and employment opportunities for graduates. 

It is anticipated that programmatic efforts for women students will 
continue in the years, to come* 
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FEMALE ACCESS TO CAREERS IN ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 



increasing career opportunities among high school 
girls and minorities and Encourage them to enroll 
in technical training programs? One positive ' 
approach has been developed by Trident Technical 
Community College, Charleston, South Carolina, 
which successfully combines an outreach media 
campaign with an integrated vocational counsel- 
ing program. 



TRIDENT TECHNICAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



How can a commuhity college build awareness of 
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BACKGROUND 



Trident Technical College C^TC) is part of a statewide system of 
postaecondary technical and comprehensive education established bi' an 
act of the South Carolina General Assembly in 1962« 

Trident, an occupational and vocational training institution, is 
located in the historic Charleston area, which includes the South Caro- 
lina 10%^ country. The student population conprises approximately 7,000 
full-time and 14,000 part-time students who come from three counties. 



The Problem 

Getting women into better paying jobs is more easily said than 
done. But this feat can be and is being accomplisned at TT\" '?n Charles* 
ton, through a project called FACET — Female Access to Careers in En- 
gineering Technology. Program developers at the college say that their 
project will work for any 2-year institution but that to succeeld, the 
program requires (1) marketing plans; (2) special efforts in recruit- 
ment, selection, and counseling? (3) a careful program of academic up- 
grading and instructional sensitivity; and (4) "an across-the-board 
commitment from all segments of the institution." 

At Trident, which is mandated by State law to juegt the employment 
needs of industry and business while serving the personal and occupa- i 
tional goals of individuals, the following situations had developed as 
of 1976-77; \^ 

1. Enrollment in the college's seven engineering technology 
programs was dropping, forcing unwanted course closings 
and faculty layoffs; accordingly, the number of grad- 
uates available to industry was dropping. 

2. Industry was being pressured by Federal guidelines to 
hire women in engineering technology fields, but there 
were no qualified women to be employed. In fact, in 1976 
there was only one woman in an engineering technology grad- 
uating clasi of 132 students. 

3. Unemployment (and underemployment) of women in the Charles- 
ton area was markedly greater than that of men. 



Vrom Mary Allen Jolley, Vice President for Development and a prime 
mover in the effort. 
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Female high school students with gobd skills in math and the sciences 
needed accurate career guidance information to make informed choices about 
poatsecondary educational options that lead to skilled employment and fi- 
nancial security. Trident's FACET program seeks to bridge the information 
gap that has been experienced by young females. 



The developnent of the FACET program was the first of several Trident 
administrative responses to social, cultural, and economic changes in the 
greater Charleston area during this decade. 

A rapidly changing industrial complex in the outlying counties has 
necessitated a thorough reorganization of curriculum programs in order t&4 
supply a work force. The appearance of Cummins Diesel Engine Company on 
the local manufacturing scene, for instance, prompted the establishment 
of a diesel option curriculum for power mechanics students. 



The most dramatic industrial growth has occurred in two major areas: ' 
(1) intensive chemical plants,- such as DuPont, Amoco', and the Bayer group 
(Verona and Haarmann and Reimer) and (2) the sophisticated metalworking 
field, with plants like General Dyrramics, Robert Bosch, and General 
Electric. These firms hire skilled and semiskilled t6chnicians, tech- 
nologists, and assistants. In fact, in 1975, when unemplo^i^nt was ramp- 
ant and plants were forced to shut down all across the country, more 
than $500 million was invested in new ^nd existing. industry in the Charles- 



But not all area residents shared this economic well-being. The un 
employment figure for wonen was an alarming 11.4 percent, more than four 
points higher than that for their male counterparts. 

•rtius,, it was out of this lonusual mix o,f conditions— the industrial 
climate, the economic plight of women, and I'rident's commitment to serve 
both groups— that FACET came into being. Tho $61,000 proposal was 
funded by the State Department of Vocational Kdycation in May 1977, 



'FACET: FEMALE ACCESS TO CAREERS ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 

The world of engineering tecrinology is virtually all male. In 
1976-77, women made u^ only 1 percent of the Nation's engineering force. 
The imbalance is not one that will be remedied by legal action alone. 
Instead, it is a matter of educating the public to accept women working 
in such nontraditional jobs. 

National attitude surveys have shown that the root of the problem 
lies wieh the public's stereotyped views of male and female roles. From 



The Industrial Climate 




eleinentary school, gijrls are channeled away from math and science into 
more "feminine" studies. By college age, young women haive neither 
the background nor the desire to major in engineering or engineering 
technology; as a result they ar^e effectively cut off from some of 
our highest paying jpb markets* 

In recent yeats, Trident has received increasing requests from indus- 
try for female graduates in engineering technt>logy (JffTT^^54elds. The estab- 
lishment of many national and international corporations ih the local area . 
has emphasized this trend* ^ 

Trident has programs in chemical ^ civil, electrical, electronic^ 
mechanical, general, and ^architectural engineering technology • Engineer- 
ing technology graduates have conmanded higher salaries than have students 
from other areas of study, and they have been readily accepted irto local 
industrial organizations. A study of 1977 graduates shows that b6 per- 
cent were employed by December of that year; the remaining 14 percent 
were continuing their education. The average starting salary of the 
employed group was $10,"500, with chemical ET graduates averaging $13,000 at 
entry* These figures are in sharp contrast to the female-oriented programs 
in Allied Hiealth and Secretarial Science, for which starting salaries aver- 
. aged $6,000* In fact, the entry salary of many ET graduates is comparable 
to the salary that an area schoolteacher might be making after 30 years on 
the job. 



Three Basic FACET Elements 

To meet the challenges just described, the, college devised a plan 
with the following three basic elements:, 




o A special summer program in career exploration, developed 
for carefully screened high school juniors and seniors; 

o A formalized system of personal and peer support, along 
with academic tutoring and vocational counseling, insti- 
tuted for those women enrolled full time; and 

o An intensive public relations strategy, designed to 
attract young women and, at the same time, appeal to 
their parents, teachers, and counselors by^ showing the 
•acceptability of women in engineering technology* 

Trident's experiences with women, along with a study of the literature 
regarding vocational choices of women, led to this plan. Choosing a profession 
relates to both inclination and possession of required skills; it had become 
plain that women not only tend to avoid professions and occupations that are 





considered "unladylike" but also shun the math and science courses which 
become necessary if they later redefine their concepts of "ladylike.'.' 

For these reasons, the person chosen to direct FACET is a profes- 
sional who knows and understands the pressures of being a woman in a 
man's profession. Alison Caughman, Director of FACET, was a math cur- 
riculvin specialist in the public high schools before coming to Trident. 
She can tutor, counsel, and bolster the confidence of the women in the 
progr2un. 

The college originally planned to hire at least one female engineer- 
ing technology .faculty member to provide a female role model. But it ^ 
soon became evidant 'that the college could not compete with the high ! 
salaries being paid to women engineers by industry nationwide. The 
private sector was hiring them as f^t as they became available— vivid 
evidence that engineering technology ia a- good place for women. 

•The best alternative to hiring female faculty members for Trident 
seemed to be sensitizing the male faculty to subtle and not-so-subtle 
examples of sex bias in the classroom. Dr. Norma Raffel, National Pres- 
ident of the Women's Equity Action League, conducted a workshop for the 
Trident faculty to prepare them for the anticipated influx of woinen into 
their classrooms. 



RESULTS TO DATE " , % 

Enrollment 

Female enrollment in Engineering Technology progreuns jvimped , well 
before the projected date of September 1978. One hundred and seven high 
school girls signed up for TTC's special smmer program, and 72 who have 
graduated from high school are enrolled full time in et coxirses at the 
college. . 

The immediate dramatic increase' in female 6nrollment has resulted 
from word-of-mouth advertising about the project among women who have 
already graduated from hi^ school. 

Today, while the FACET director ia busily coordinating the diverse 
activitiea of the project, ahe believes that the integration of these 
talents may be a key factor in FACET'S successful beginnings. The fact 
that FACET is woven into the existing college structure gives everyone 
a special stake in making it a success. 
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Suwraar Program / 

The rationale for the summer program is that through an interesting 
mix of "hands-on" experience in college labs and in loc^l industries, 
students will get a realistic look at the world of the engineering tech- 
nologist. The heft of surveying equipment, the smell of the plant, the 
feel of metal cutting mqtal are all parts of the atmosphere in which many 
technologists work, hut few people ha/e a chance to sample this atmosphere 
outside a real job. 

•i 

V • ' • 

\ 

Even if a women student learns that this field is not the one for her 
FACET will have jper formed a service by steering the student into a more 
suitable occupation. However, FACET aims at a 70 percent return on its 
••investment" in these women; FACET'S promoters l;iope these women's exper- 
iences in the summer program will lead them into one of Trident's seven 
ET programs. Once enrolled, the women are encouraged to attend the col- 
lege's monthly •'nurture g .oup^* meetings, which offer many tyi :<s of peer 
support and encouragement. Activities range from assertiveness training 
to discussions with industry personnel directors, Ttie college hopes to 
provide at least 35 women per year to the local industrial work force. 

The key elements in the summer orientation phase of FACET are as- 
sertiveness training, remedial instruction, and* em introduction to busi- 
ness career orientation, ^ ^ 

Assertivenes" ^ Training , The objective of the assertiveness train- 
ing sessions is to offer participants an opportunity to examine their 
attitudes and behavior so that they can interact more effectively with 
others. Students are trained in a group, where they learn how to lecog^ 
nize and exercise their rights without anxiety, guilt, or manipulation, 

Assertiveness training does not teach that one maintains an 
assertive demeanor at all times; rather, it educates each individual 
about various possible responses and offers choices for reacting tc 
situations in an appropriate manner that may, or may not, require 
assertiveness. 

Th^e are discussions about the differences among assertiveness, 
nonasse^iveness, and aggressiveness^. The sessions incorporate material 
on positive self-concepts, listening skills, and role playing real-life 
situations, using assertive behavior* Behavior modification techniques 
help students learn to express their feeling^: honestly, yet appropriate- 
ly, and to protect their own personal integrity, while maintaining re- 
gard for other individuals. 

The Women's Career Program offers assertiveness training to the 
40 women participating in the quarter-long project in an effort to in- 
still in the students a sense of self-sufficiency and confidence. The 
hope^is that these sessions will enable the women to demonstrate their 
strengths and abilities in whatever curriculum program they choose. 
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Remedial instruction. In accordance with the open-door policy of 
the Technical Educational System of south Carolina, Trident Technical 
College attempts to provide an educational program for any student who 
applies. Many of the applicants , although they have the promise of 
success, need additional preparation to assist them in successfully 
completing degree requirdmertts. 

* 

This is particularly true of women. The v^omen who will be partici 
pating in FACET will have separate instructors for a remedial program. 
This program is not only tailored to their specific needs but also 
concentrated enough to provide adequate training for achievement of 
career goals. Each participant will be given a battery of vocational- 
interest and aptitude tests to assist her with career planning. 



Introduction to Business and Career Orientation . This segment of 
the Women's Career Program has the following objectives: 

Jiliarize the students with the way in which busl- 
operate; students then can fit more easily into " 
siness erwironment upbn completion of training 
Iso wilL be better motivated because they under- 
the classwork) . 
, e the students aware of the characteristics and 
behavior employers desire in their employees. 

o To expose the students t^o a variety of professions and S 
occupations so that they can more intelligently assess 
career choices. | 

Several approaches are planned to achieve these objectives. Lec- 
tures and classroom discussions- will illuminate how a business is or- 
ganized and managed; how the firm's products are produced and marketed; 
what types of transact Ions are processed by the company; and how people 
work within the organization. 

% 

> I 

Group trips to local businesses will clarify organizational con- 
cepts and illustrate various document flows within a company. Conver- 
sations with the employees will help the studients understand how. the 
employees do their work. 

I 

NATIONAL ATTENTION 

The FACET project, conceived as the solution to local problems, is 
taking on national significance. FACET Director Caughman's speeches at 
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the Purdue Oonference on -tomen in Engineering and at the National Seminar 
for the Ctouncil of Occupational Education have drawn requests for informa- 
tion from twelve States,. 

In addition, the Trident Technical Cbllege' s Public In forma t^i^|(w\ . 
fice helped prepare aji article for the American Friends Seyyice N^gletter 
(circulation, 30,000). Two national publications — one aimed AT"^Bttorar" 
and one focusing on won\en*s issues — have expressed an ir^^.ierest^lpKne FACET 
program, and the TTC 'Public Information Office is now pre'paring a?ficles 
for their use in 1978. ^ 

Additional funding is being sought to develop strategies to increase 
'the awareness of target groups of adult women in the college's service 
area* 



MARKETING 

The marketing phase of the FACET project was designed to take place 
befoi:e# during, and after the other stages. Its overall objective is 
simple; to awaken the public to the fact that an associate degree in 
engineering technology offers women an opportunity for a challenging 
job in which they can aise their intelligence, earn promotiojis, and be 
well paid for their work. Community awareness can reshape public opin- 
ion ^md help provide the support that women must have to succeed as they 
pioneer in r^ew types of jobs* 

^ The marketing strategy utilizes every imaginable form of print, 
broadcast, and paid and public service m^ia» Individual elements in 
the public relations ceunpaign, and their methods of dissemination, are 
as follows; 

A 1. The FACET Director visited junior ajid senior gjirls in each of 
the 45 high schools in TTC's three-county service area to explain the 
education and career opportunities fn engineering technology and to 
promote FACET'S free special summer program. 

2r A 12-minute film, "Make Something Happen," highlighting five 
successful female engineering technicians, was shown up to six times in 
each of the 45 tricounty high schools, aired once on television, and 
premiered for members of the news media at the college's annual media 
reception, "flie docunentary won first-place award for films from the 
Charleston Advertising Federation. (Cost of production, $12^000.) 

3. In a four-color poster, "Seven, Beautiful Careers in Engineering 
Technology," seven young women were pictured as representing the seven 
types of ET programs offered at the college. Hie poster was distributed 
to all area high schools following the FACET Director's visits posters 
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werfe also displayed in various locations on the college's North Campus. 
(Oost'of production^ $525.) 

4. A full-color brochure^ which had the same theme as the poster 
and explained the FACET project and the special summer courses, was^dis- 
tributed to high surtiool women and their guidance counseloriB during vis- 
its, and mailed out in response to outside queries. Hie |»ster and 
brochure won a Citation of Excellence (secorid place) from the Charlestort 
Advertising, Federation. (Cost of production, $1,275.) 

5. A simple reminder brochure was mailed ^ to all students who in- 
dicated interest in the program close to the application deadline time. 

6. ^ Pour television commercials, following the theme of the FACfeT 
film, were aired 50 times on three stations, during a four-week period. 
(Cost of production, $5,640.) ' 

I. Four -'radio coiranercials , also in keeping with the thane, were 
aired 225 times on three stations during a six-week pericxi prior to 
deadline. (Cost of production, $1,240.) 

8. A song, "Make Something Happen written and prbduced for use 
with the campaign film, provided continuity for the television and radio ^ 
campaign. 

9. Several news releases were issiied before, during, and after the 
preliminary campaign. Repprters attending the college's media reception * 
t^eceived ♦some as background information that they could use in writing 

or taping their own stories, other n^ws releases, with photos, were 
sent to two daily papers and nine weeklies for direct publication. 

4 

10. Interviews were arranged for feature stories involving Penny 
Owens, a successful woman engineer, and Carol Eliason, Director of 
AACJC's Center for Women's Opportunities. One interview ran' An the 
News and Courier , a daily newspaper with a circulation exceeding 65,880, 
the other in the Charleston Evening Post , a daily paper with a circula- 

/ tion of more than 36,400. 

II. Two talk-show intervi^ews were arranged for local television, fea- 
turing FACET'S Director, Alison Caughman, and Carol Eliason. Each was a 
30-minute segment devoted entirely to FACET. The first was timed to coin- 
cide with the recruitment campaign, and the second, to help introduce the 
project to the community last summer. 

12. Two articles were published in Mandate, the college's quarterly 
'newsletter, which is sent to 5,000 leaders in industry, government, and 
education. 




13. One article was written for the monthly magazine Impact ^ 
publiflhe^d by the State Board for Technical and Compr(8hensive Education. 
This magazine is sent tp 9,000 businesses, educators, and political lead- 
ers in the State. ^ 

\^ 14# A tape about FACET programs and services at TTC was produced 
for inclusion ih the college's TecTALK system, which is a library of 
taped information accessible by telephone. ^ 

15. Numerous speeches by the FACET Director before local and na- 
tional professional and educational groups have been an important element 
in these strategies. 

A shorter, more intensive recruiting effort 'S'esigned to bring the 
target audience of high school women into the program was made during a 
6-week period in February and March 1978. After a careful study of the 
Neilson and Arbitron ratings service demographics, it was decided that 
the target group would be reached' through prime- time television adver- 
tisements ($5,640 worth of 30-second spots) and after-school programing 
on radio stations ($1,240 worth of 60-second radio spots).' 

By mid-March of 1978, there were over 70 applications for the sum- 
mer program« It is difficult to determine exactly what portion of the 
response is directly related to advertising/ since the director was work- 
ing extensively with high school students, counselors, and teachers n ^ 
every secondary school in Trident's three-cdurty service area. 

The summer program of 1978 has been successfully concluded, and 
Trident is now developing plans to extend its services to other female 
population? in the college's service area. 
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THE WOMEN'S DEVELOPMENT CENTER 



WAUKESHA COUNTY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

Waukesha County Technical Institute in Pewaukee (a suburb 
of Milwaukee), Wisconsin, created a Women's bevelopment 
Center to provide free vocational, educational, and per- 
sonal counseling and testing for persons wanting to assess 
their abilities and explore the world of paid employment. 

The program's objective is to help people examine their 
personal alternatives in life and take action to reach 
their individual goals. For many women thi^ means search- 
ing for identity, building self-esteem, and preparing to 
meet new challenges. It means feeling better about them-!' 
selves — gaining a new .lense of' purpose and the courage to 
make changes if they so desire. ji 
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BACKGROUND j 

The Momen's Development Center of Waukesha CJounty Itechnical Insti- 
tute in Pewaukee, Wisconsin , was established in December 1976 and 
quickly became a catalyst for social change. Through its individual 
iiad group counseling programs/ the center has helped students and staff 
at Waukesha, men and women in the community at large, area organizations 
high schools, employers, and other vocational technical adult education 
sdhoo^ls in t^e St<tte# \ 

Located on the main corridor of the student services building, the 
ceivter is close to the cafeteria, meeting rooms, and Iqunges. Newcomers 
(and oldtimers) can find the staff easily. 

For women in th^ commxanity, the center has provided an opportunity 
to change and grow.- Through counseling, many women have set and reached 
n^w goals, including acquiring the training necessary to get a job, or 
acquiring new or better jobs. 

The center has provided continuing counseling services for female 
students as they pursue their- education and has fetimulated formation of 
a women's support group on campus; students meet weekly to share their 
problems and provide emotional support to one another. Female sta^f 
members have also used the services of the center. 

Center-sponsored special workshops and seminars have provided the 
partis j.pants with information about careers and employment, laws affect- 
ing vromen, nr>ntraditional jobs, and more effective ways to seek employ- 
ment. Enrollment of women in nont^ Additional training in Waukesha has 
sharply risen; as a consequence, many instructors ai^kstaff members have 
become more ,aWare of the concerns and needs of mature women students. 

The center has cooperated with various departments of the school 
tq develop new courses, such as the planrved preapprenticeship course 
to train women in blueprint reading and special math skills, and the 
••small business institute** for women. Ihe center has also been in- 
novative in its scheduling, proving in the process that many adults 
like to attend classes on Saturde^. , 

For the community, the center has broadened the awareness of the 
services Waukesha can offer the public. Many women now view themselves 
as having a part in the Institute; they no longer feel it is a school 
for young. people only. Many organizations have featured speakers from 
the WDmen's Development Oenter. 

For area employers, the center provides information and workshops 
on the changing roles of women in the world of work. Seminars for women 
employees have assisted thtfm in making career plans for upward mobility 
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as well as complete career changes* Eknployers have become aware that 
many womea actually are interested in and are seeking nontraditional 
positions. 

Hie center has also increased high school students' awareness of 
the changing roles of women; it has alerted them to the problem of sex- 
role stereotyping^ t.he necessity for career planning^ and the meaning 
of affirmative action and equal employment opportunity • 

Menas well as women participate in individual and group counseling 
sponsored by the center. Two groups recently sponsored are (1) a couples' 
group to explore the changing roles of men and women^ particularly focus- 
ing on the stressful effects of those changes; and (2) a self-awareness 
group to explore new ways for men to adjust 'to dealing with women who 
are assvining nontraditional roles. 

•rtie center has stimulated other members in the State vocational 
technical adult education system to consider establishing centers for 
women. In the summer of 1977^ the center sponsored a confereince to 
which all 16 institutes were invited to send representatives.! Wbrkshops 
and speeches provided information about centers in the State yhich pro- 
vide forims for exchange of ideas. New women's centers have subsequently 
been opened and several more are being pleurined. 



FORMAT AND SERVICJjIS 

•I 

The Women's Development Center's program offers individual and grotip 
counseling. Oovmselors are available weekdays, evenings, and on Satur- 
days (if necessary) for individual appointments. 

The center is designed to be the "last stop" for women seeking help 
in ordering their lives. Many women looking for help have been sent from 
place to place and are about ready to give up* The center' s- staff mem- 
bers work with such women until their goals are defined and progress has 
been made toward reaching them. If they are referred elsewhere for in- 
l''ormf^t.U»i. rifid aitiaiBtance, the center's staff t^hecks with them subsequently 
to be certain that thc'$;e wosnen received adequate service. 

If clients do not retarvt to or contact the center, staff inejnbers 
phone the clients to as:r^are the;u of th<H center's interest in them. This' 
follow-up procedure has surpi::Ued clients who feel forgotten and 

iminportant.. or who assune that a<j.:rfi::ie3 do not really care about them. 

Groupie sponsored by the centr^r meet once a week for about tw^> 
houx'^s. Group sessions focus on one of the following topics; 
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1. "Wlvj Am I--Where Mn I Going?"— Getting to know oneself 
and using this info nation to make career or other 
decisions (8 weeks) . 

2. "Why Do I Act This Way7--How Can I Get Along Better?" 
— Understanding oneself in order to feel acceptable 
and be able to improve one's relationships with 
others (8 weeks) . 

3. "Why Assert Myself?- -How Can I Assert Myself ? "—Under- 
standing and using assertivene^s to improve the qual- 
ity of one's life and to aid in reaching goals (4 
V7^eks) * 

4. "How Can I Reassert Myr^elf?"— A program designed for 
persons who have had some group experience in asser- 
tiveness and need group support and guidance to be- 
come more self-assertive (4 week's). 

5. "How Do I Get There?"— A program designed for persons 
who have chpsen a career and need help in getting a 
job, such as instruction in handling interviews, 
writing resumes , and selling themselves. 

6. "Can I Choose My Feelings? "—Looking at one's emo- 
tions and learning how to help oneself feel differ- 
ently if one really wants to (4 weeks) . 

7. "Street Retread" — For those who have had a class but 
need further group assistance in continuing their 
program. 

8. "Life/Work Planning'*— An open-ended invitation to 
participants to explore their lives and work^ in a 
low-key, smalL-group setting^ Life/Work Planning 
provides an environment where participants can safely 
develop more positive self-awareness and use what 
they learn about themselves to gain new and continu- 
ing control over their ovm l.ves (3 weeks). 

The strengtli of the program lies in the availability of individual 
counseling coupled with group exploration and support. ^ Many clients 
enroll in tv/o groups at a^time and thereby participate 'in the group 
process for several njonths. 



Outreach 

* The Women' s Development Center has recently expanded its outreach 
services > counselors and groups are now located at several sites through- 
osjt the county. This maker the services available to women who have 

limited incomes and litt i.o ij-cess to transportation, ,or who prefer to 
stay close to home for a variety of reasons* « . 

A special part of the outreach program is to provide i^ndividual and 
group counseling to disadvantaged, minority, and handicapped groups. So 
far the program has been very successful in working with single mothers, 
Spanish-speaking women, women in prism, and displaced homeniakers. 



Staffing 

Attempts have been made to staff the Women's Development Ctenter 
with different types of women from a variety of backgrounds, on the 
theory that a variety, of philosophies can lead to creative problem 
solving and exchange of ideas. 

The Wauke^a staff includes women age 21 to 50; career women; 
displaced horaemakers; and black, white, and Hispanic women. The phi- 
losophies they endorse range from the Gestalt, to behavior modification, 
to transactional analysis, to rational behavior therapy. 

Because the center is supposed to be a model for changing work 
patterns, part-time and flexible work schedules are permitted. 

The Center Advisory Committee, consists of an Hispanic, a mature 
female student, a displaced homemaker, a staff counselor, an EEO of- 
ficer, a'councilwoman^ a social worker, a female physician, an appren- 
ticeship coordinator, a high school guidance director, and a high 
school teacher. 



Other Outreach Activities 



The Vtomen'a Development Center sponsored "Occupational Opportunity 
Workshops," which included lect ires by women in nontraditional jobs and 
women in training who discussed their career choices, problems, and 
successes. Participant^ learned about the hidden job market, 'how to 
identify and' sell their ' strengths , and how to handle interviews succeas- 
fully. The center declared a Women's Rights Day on campus^ Profes- 
sionals in law, medicine, and employment were invited to lecture on the 
changes taking place in these fields.' 
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Industrial Exploration Days featured ^ guided ^tour of campus re- 
sources And facilities, with group counseling focused on career explor- 
ation in growth or stable occupational fields. Participants v^ere also 
taken by bus to three industrial/commercial sites to meet personnel of- 
ficials and female employees and obtain information about employment op- 
portunities, salaries, benefits, and training. 

These events have attracted both men and womeiv, and participant 
evaluations have testified to their success. Two groups of prospective 
students attend: (1) adult men and women with obsolete skills, aud (2) 
women seeking accv^rate and current information on labor force entry/ 
reentry requirements'!. 

At the close of the tours, Waukesha staff members have been avail- 
able to schedule further persoralized counseling. 
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SUMMARY 



TCKlay community college women students find themselves confronted 
with multiijle lii estyle options that were unknown to their mothers or 
grandmothers. In these times of perplexing probleius as well as exciting 
prospects, women need mui.tidisciplinary counseling resources to grow to 
their fullest potential/ The need access to a well-developed program 
that provides empathetic equity counseling and education. The six bAsic 
components common to 'all of the exemplary programs described in this 
section are: 

o Outreach jco under-served populations; 

o Nonsexiijt personal counseling? 

o Vocational testing, counseling, and career information; 

o Advocacy; 

o Nonsexist career development services; and 

o Job readiness training. 

Colleges_^interested in further pursuing the subject of equity counseling 
and related programs will find assistance in references listed in the 
Appendix. 

We have tried to communicate both the structure and the essence of 
six exemplary programs for communitjy and junior college women. We hope 
that Si x Open Doors to Sex Equity will provide the basic information 
needed by othor colleges to make the changes necessary to better serve 
the two million females who pass through our portals annually to lives 
of educational and economic enrichment. / 

^ Female students richly deserve to have access to the best that two- 
y6ar institutions have , to offer. We are determined that sexist counseling 
will disappear during the next decade, so that by the beginning of the 
21st century we car report that there are no more displaced homemakers 
who lack skills and credentials for labor force entry and survival. 
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APPENDIX 



SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE 

I 

The following list of aources of assistance^ although incomplete^ is 
included with the hope that it will motivate interested readers to seek 
help, search out these documentSf and contact appropriate' individuals , in 
an attempt to better understand the special aspects of counseling necessary 
for successful guidance of women who are looking for a better life. 

We hope to compilo a comprehensive, corrected, and updated biblio- 
graphic list that will encompass all the information given here, as well 
as all infon^ation and source materials from Six Open Door's to Sex Equity. 

Queries should be addressed to Nancy Carol Eliason, American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges, Suite 410, One DuPont Circle, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. ' 



Oli^IZATIONS 

Center for Women's Opportunities. American TT&jsociation of Community and 
Junior Colleges, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 410, Washington, D.C. 
20036. (202) 293-7050\ Free newsletter. 

Ellis Associates. P.O.Box 466, College Park, Maryland 20740. (301) 
864-7600. \ 

The Federal Education Project. ^t«#yer*s Committee for Civil Rights Under 
the Law, Suite 520, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washingtpn, D.C. 20005. (202) 
628-6700, Free newsletter. 

National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs. Suite 821, 
1832 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

National Voca^ional Education Equity Council. 1515 West 6th Avenue, 
Stillwater, OkJahoma 74074. (405) 377-/000. 

PEER (Project on Equal Education Rights). 1029 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 200C5. (202) 332-7337. 

The Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education. National Foundation for 
thr> Improvement of Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. T Room 701, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. (202) 833-5426. 

Women's Bureau. Employment Standards Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. (202) 523-6611. 



SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Maher, S. Exemplary cftrategles for elimination of aex blap in vocational 
educatio n program . Washington, D.C.: Human Resources Management, Inc. 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service, No. ED133523 , 'p.O. Box 190, Arlington, 
Virginia. 22210, (703) 833-9840.) $3.80. 

Mezirow, J., & Rose, A* D. An evaluation guide for college women's re- 
entry programs . New York: Columbia University, 1978. 

Resources on eliminating sex-role stereotyping in vocation education e 
Ohio State University, The Center for Vocational Education, 1960 Kenny 
feoad, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

U.S. Office of Education, BOAE. Annotated bibliography of documents with > 
spe cific implications for the monitorship of educational activities for 
sex'^role stereotyping and sex bias . Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 



TRAINING RESOURCES 

Barkley, Manning, & Wooldridge. Clinics for administrators of women in 
occupational education . Final report, 1974-1975. (IedRS MF-$0.84 — 
HC-$4.67 plus postage. ED 122 130.). 

Beyea, P. , & o'Kane, G. How to erase sex discrimination in vocational 
education . Women's Rights Project, 1977, American civil Liberties Union 
Foundation, 22 East 40th Street, New York, New York 10016^ $1.00. 

Birk, J. M. Reducing sex bias--Factors affecting the clients' view of 
the use of career interest invehtorifes . Aries Corporation, 1974, 49 pp. 
(EDRS MF-$0.83--HC-$2.06 plus postage. ED 095 367.). 
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